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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——@——_ 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of All England, died 
at Addington Park, on Tuesday night, of bronchitis, from 
which he had” been suffering ever since his return from the Tyrol 
in September. He was seventy-four years of age, and had been 
just six years Primate. He was a distinguished man at Oxford, 
a Christchurch man, before the era of Dr. Newman’s influ- 
ence, before even the culmination of Dr. Whately’s academic 
star, and afterwards became successively Head Master of Harrow 
in 1829, Bishop of Ripon in 1836, Bishop of Durham in 1856, 
Archbishop of York in 1860, and Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1862. He it was who, as Bishop of Ripon, in 1853 won Miss Bronte’s 
heart by his gentle dignity, and by ‘ checking encroachments” 
on the part of her father’s noisy curates, at a confirmation at 
Haworth. We have spoken of his character and policy in his 
high office elsewhere. We will only add that he died as he had 
lived, a man of profoundly pious feeling that fell a little too 
much into formula. He referred to words of Hooker's some three 
or four days before his death as containing the faith in which 
‘he wished to die,” words expressive of his sense of guilt and his 
faith in Christ's blood to cleanse him from that guilt. High eccle- 
siastical functionaries are compelled, we suppose, to think of death 
as, for them, a sort of public and official act; but we confess we 
shrink from this sort of announcement in regard to it. 


With regard to the future Archbishop, there has been already 
much hasty speculation, to which we do not desire to add more 
than the general considerations laid down elsewhere. But we 
may say that we believe the Church would be injured by 
the translation of either the present Archbishop of York or 
the present Bishop of Oxford to the vacant see. ‘The former is 
an able man and a shrewd ecclesiastical Jawyer ; but he would 
make a Primate of the type that statesmen too much love,—the 
type which more than dilutes the Church with the World. ‘The 
latter would do even worse, make it an ecclesiastical intriguer’s 
weapon. The translation of the Archbishop of Dublin would be, 
we fear, too much of a mere continuation of both the errors and 
graces of the late Primate’s reign. 


Candidates, electors, journalists, and all persons who read news- 
papers were shocked on Tuesday by a rumour that Mr. Disraeli 
intended to postpone the elections. A universal groan went up 
from political society, all women did suffering angels, canvassers 
began to think of suicide, and journalists talked of an association 
for mutual protection, which should prosecute any person guilty 
of an election speech after November for wilful nuisance. For- 
tunately the rumour turned out false. Mr. Disraeli recollected 
that the awful sentence once threatened by Sydney Smith, that of 
being preached to death by wild curates, is being inflicted on 
every Englishman who can read, and, being personally a kindly 
man, forbore. ‘The writs will issue on 11th November, the elec- 
tions will be over by the 20th, and in three weeks more, exhausted 
human nature will be free from its present duty of reading the 
multiplication-table a hundred times a day. 


Nothing has occurred in Spain this week. The Provisional 
Government has done a few trifling things, such as decreeing 
absolute liberty of the press, abolishing all classical education and 
substituting the “ ologies,” demanding a loan of £20,000,000, 
liberating partnership from all restrictions, changing the personnel 


of most embassies, and issuing a manifesto to explain that it wishes 
to re-establish constitutional monarchy; but that is all. It is now 
understood that the Cortes will not meet till the end of December, 
and believed that the object of the delay is to enable the Ministry 
to manipulate the elections. ‘The Democratic party, to meet that 
danger, is organizing juntas in every commune, and intends 
through them to ** educate” the peasantry. The struggle, to all 
appearance, will be sharp, if not bluody, and as yet only one 
monarchical candidate can be said to be in the field, Don Carlos, 
head of the elder branch of the Spanish Bourbons, a young man 
apparently of some brains and many promises—but a Bourbon, 





A map, or rather a set of three maps, said to have been pre- 
pared by the Emperor, has been published in Paris. They show 
the frontiers of France at three periods, and are intended to prove 
that she is stronger than ever, having gained Savoy aud Nice, and 
helped to divide Austria from Prussia. Formerly France was 
threatened by the Germanic Confederation, now the strongest 
State on her borders is Prussia, with only 30,000,000 of people, 
whereas France, including Algeria, has 40,090,000. If a block 
of iron ore is more dangerous than a rapier in an enemy's hand, 
that argument is correct; and if the Emperor thinks so, why 
should he be confuted? When ‘ France is satisfied Europe is 
tranquil ;” and the Emperor is France. 


Baron von Beustseems to think that Sadowa has not weakened 
Prussia. At least he has asked the Military Committee—that is, 
the joint delegation from the Austrian and Hungarian Diets—to 
fix the strength of the Austrian Army at 800,000 men. The dele- 
gates thought 600,000 enough, but the Premier informed them, 
says the New Free Press, that in view of the possibility of a war 
between Prussia and France, Austria must keep armed, and they 
gave way. This is, be it remembered, the war number; but then, 
you see, this is not precisely a time of peace, and reserves must be 
taught, and second reserves must be kept in training, and land- 
wehr must learn how to handle arms, and so, though it is peace 
of course, profound peace, permanent peace,—the actually avail- 
able army is about 600,000 men. ‘The Monitewr of Wednesday 
says it is all quite proper, and nobody need be alarmed, “ for 
public opinion is satisfied that no cause for war exists.” Karth- 
quakes don’t *‘ exist,”—they happen. 


It seems to be the fashion just now to praise Mr. Gladstone's 
policy, but run down his speeches, and we are told that Mr. Bright 
does much more effectively what it is a pity that any one should 
be compelled to do at all. To us it seems that Mr. Gladstone's 
election tour has exercised a wide and deep influence on the country ; 
but neither any of his speeches, nor those of any other candidate 
for the new Parliament, have approached in power the closing 
speech of Mr. Gladstone's seven great addresses, delivered yesterday 
week at Wigan. Ie illustrated very powerfully the influence of 
the Protestant Establishment in inflaming religious animosities by 
relating a story of a Protestant clergyman—the Rev. J. R. Green, 
Incumbent of Kilderton—who, having refused to put up an Orange 
flag over the altar, in accordance with a not uncommon Ulster 
custom, found that his church had been broken into at night that 
it might be thus affixed, and when he finally refused to permit it, 
was abandoned by a large part of his congregation. Mr. Gladstone 
further quoted the Archbishop of Armagh’s amazing expression of 
belief, uttered in the House of Lords, that if the Church was disestab- 
lished Protestants would emigrate, and then * you will find Ireland 
so difficult to manage that you will have to depend on the gibbet 
and the sword,”—a belief expressing such foolish dread of the 
Roman Catholics, that his Grace could scarcely have formed it 
except under the artificial stimulus of a vicious system. Mr. 
Gladstone made this the ground of a most striking appeal for the 
destruction of the Establishment. 


And yet the positive part of Mr. Gladstone's speech was 
scarcely more powerful than his indignant and lofty attack on the 
vacillating and dishouest policy of the Conservative Government, 
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‘sometimes watered down to the extreme of debility, sometimes 
flying to the seventh heaven of rhetorical exaggeration, and tel!- 
ing us that we were proposing that which was worse than foreign 
conquest.” ‘The policy of Mr. Disraeli was such tkat you need 
not fear his not ultimately conceding, as happened after the 
Hyde Park riots, the very measures asked by the Liberals ; but 
* you would get them at that stage at which, instead of enlightened 
couviction, a slavish fear has become the motive.” ‘* I look,” con- 
cluded Mr, Gladstone, ‘‘ to this Protestant people to put down 
Protestant ascendancy, which pretends to reach its ends by doing 
homage to religious truth, and instead of consecrating politics, 
desecrates religion,” adding afew sentences of simple, stately, and 
most eloquent peroration, which Mr. Bright, in his greatest 
speeches, has seldom surpassed. 





Mr. Bright made an address to his constituents on Monday, not, 
perhaps, in his happiest vein. He said, indeed, that ‘* power was 
not necessarily happiness, or a vote necessarily wisdom,” and his 
peroration, in which he called on the newly enfranchised to regard 
their power as a trust to be used in the sight alike of their 
countrymen and of Heaven, was very fine; but the bulk of the 
speech was somewhat wearisome to men who know history. Mr. 
Bright went over the improvements for the last forty years, and 
showed that the Liberals had defended and the Tories resisted them 
all, though Tories had sometimes carried them at last. It is all 
true,—if we except the Factory Act,—but after all, has the paddle 
any right to abuse the water for getting in its way? ‘There must 
be a resisting medium, and if it is a little dense, we have only to 
sharpen the vessel's lines. The Tories’ destiny is not all guano. 


The Rugby Tories have been distinguishing themselves this 
week. If the Archbishop of Canterbury were elected by the 
suffrage of all elueated men in Great Britain, Dr. Temple would 
be the inevitable Archbishop. He went in, however, like any 
other Warwickshire elector, to hear Mr. Newdegate, who had 
asked him to help to keep order, and was hustled out of the room 
and hooted. Mr. Newdegate of course interfered in his favour, 
but the meeting had an idea he wanted to speak, and felt like the 
Bishops when they condemned Dr, Colenso, Hear him. Why 
they might be convinced, and what would happen then? So they 
drowned the proceedings in noise, and went home, satisfied that 
theirs was the Gentlemanly Interest. 

Mr. Brodrick is making a fight at Woodstock, noteworthy for 
more than one reason. He has a Duke against him who can ruin 
half the yoters,—though his Grace has been compelled to say he 
will not try,—yet he has the courage to fight the battle of the 
intellectual Radicals with their true weapons, argument, elo- 
quence, and appeals to the conscience of the electors. Instead of 
bribing the electors with monstrous promises, or telling them the 
Duke cannot hurt them, Mr. Brodrick tells them he can, warns 


. . . i 
and even this is being over zealous for the inner life of another 
who is very well able to look after it himself. 


The chances for Mr. Odger at Chelsea seem to be improving 
[Te made a good and manly speech at Chelsea on Tuesday, which 
he commenced by announcing that his offer to Sir H. Hoare to 
deterinine which of the two should be the second Liberal candidate 
there, had been at last accepted. ‘Three of Mr. Odger’s committee 
were to meet three of Sir H. Hoare’s committee, and the joint 
body, so formed, were to lay the claims of the candidates before 
Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. P. A. Taylor, and Mr. Hughes, whose award 
is, we conclude, to be final. Mr. Odger promised, if the decision 
went against him, to give all his aid to Sir H. Hoare and Mr, 
Dilke ; while Sir H. Hoare, on his part, appears to have made a 
similar promise. Mr. Odger naturally felt some pride in having 
induced a baronet to meet a working man on equal terms; and he 
thought it would be made into a precedent, and tend to the 
purification of elections. He indignantly denied going into 
Parliament for the sake of society. He wished for no better 
society than that of his fellow-workmen. He denied that he was 
in any way a slavish trades-unionist. He had always opposed the 
cry against machinery, and had refused to support the Stafford 
strikes against machinery. Ina strike at Northampton he had 
opposed the men because he thought them breaking faith with their 
masters. 

Mr. Applegarth made a very effective speech against Mr. Roe- 
buck, and in favour of Mr. Mundella, in Sheffield, last week. 
Ile fully sustained, by individual instances, the charge which we 
have always made against Mr. Roebuck, that his conduct on the 
Trades’ Union Commission was that of.a prosecuting counsel, not 
that of a judge,—that while he was anxious to bring out everything 
reflecting discredit on the men, he showed no anxiety, rather re- 














them that they will shorily be ‘‘ under fire,” asks them to en- 

counter political martyrdom, appeals to their manliness and their 
sense of right to give an independent decision. Me wants their 

children to be able to point to them with pride as soldiers in “ 
good cause. ‘“ Very vague!” all that, the Clubmen will say; but | 
that is the way to move Englishmen when they have, or think | 
they have, oppression to resist.. The Oxford Liberals are crowding 
round Mr. Brodrick, but we wish Mr. Vernon Harcourt had not | 
warned the electors that their best chance of saving their borough 
was to elect a Liberal. They have no chance if they elect | 
Mr. Bright himself, and it is unfair to tell them they have. ‘The | 
very best a Woodstock elector can do is to die like a soldier, 

and not like a rat in a hole. 


We observe with regret that the Oxford Radicals who are sup- | 
posed to go farthest have not added their names as yet to the list | 
of Sir Roundell Palmer's supporters. While the Marquis of Salis- 
bury has waived even wider differences,—party differences,—to 
support a man of whom Oxford could not help being proud, the 
Liberals of the school of Mr. F, Harrison and Mr. Beesly appear 
still to hold aloof. Dr. ‘Temple withholds, it is said, his great name 
because Sir R. Palmer opposes the disendowment of the Irish 
Chureh,—while the Positivists plead, no doubt, still more 
fundamental differences. It seems to us a great mistake. 
The only plausible ground on which we can conceive a Liberal’s 
defending himself for withholding his support, is that though Sir 

toundell Palmer may greatly help to Liberalize Oxford, Oxford 


may help to Conservatize Sir Roundell Palmer,—in short, that the | 
political velocity of the combination, after impact, may be per- 
ceptibly less than that of the present Member for Richmond ;— | 





luctance, to bring out what was favourable to their case, and dis- 
crediting to the capitalists’ case,—in fact, that he regarded the 
exposure of the faults of one class, not of the faults of both classes, 
as his work, and did it with a certain malicious delight. This 
is certainly a good reason why Mr. Roebuck should not be chosen 
by the working men as their representative, and why Mr. Mun- 
della, who has really done much to heal the strife between capital 
and labour, should. When you add to this that Mr. Roebuck is 
a furious and mad politician on most subjects, aud an egotist on 
all, and declines to support any vote of want of confidence in 
Mr. Disraeli, because he cannot trust Mr. Gladstone, though he 
would vote for the latter’s Irish policy, we think there is every 
reason a Liberal elector can have for preferring Mr. Mundella. 


A letter from the Bishop of Natal in last Saturday’s Zimes 
shows very strikingly to what gross misrepresentations of the 
struggle the Bishop of Oxford has, unhappily, committed himself. 
‘Towards the eud of last session the Bishop of Oxford said in the 
House of Lords, in reply to Lord Houghton, that ** Dr. Colenso 
had received private remonstrances, brotherly counsel, the ten- 
derest and kindest counsel, from his seniors at home, and such 
counsel had led him only to new outbreaks of violence ;” and he 
sneered at Lord Houghton for his absolute ignorance of the 
facts, and his ‘‘ natural ” readiness to express that ignorance. Dr. 
Colenso shows that the Episcopal letter calling upon him 
publicly to resign his see, in March, 1863, was the first commu- 
nication of any sort he had received from his brother Bishops, 
excepting only a letter from the Bishop of Oxford, and a message 
from the Bishop of Cape ‘Town to the effect that the Bishop of St. 
Asaph would discuss with Dr. Colenso his views on “the Romans.” 
The marvellous tenderness, if any, then, was the Bishop of 
Oxford’s own, and we all know what that must have resembled. 





Dr. Colenso remarks, in the same letter, on the rashness of Lord 
Carnarvon in giving credence to information “furnished under 
the seal of secrecy,” charging the Bishop of Natal with gross acts 
of persecution towards the clergy who did not recognize his autho- 
rity in Natal. Dr. Colenso states, —and a paper which we have 
seen, quoting the correspondence on one of the points in extenso, 
on that point supports him,—that these charges are all wholly 


| untrue; and he speculates, not without reason, whether the infor- 
/ mation furnished under the seal of secrecy comes from the same 


source on which the Bishop of Oxford declared, some time ago, 
quite falsely, that Dr. Colenso’s Cathedral congregation at Natal 


| were “almost all infidels.” Lord Carnarvon committed a grave 


error, —quite unlike him, though like Dr. Wilberforce,—in putting 


| forward publicly charges on evidence supplied to him ‘ under the 


seal of secrecy.” 


We trust if the new Government comes in in December it will 
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~ Tblish an official account of all that its nominee has effected in 
Jamaica. The island seems ever since the arrival of Sir John 
Peter Grant to have sunk into profound quiet, and on October 3 
be was able to make a most gratifying announcement to the 
Magistrates of St. Mary. The old disease of the island, ‘ constant, 
large, and increasing annual deficits, ” has been cured. The revenue 
at last balances the expenditure, and Jamaicaissolvent. By what 
rigorous economy, by what sleepless vigilance, by what inattention 
to private interests the Governor has effected this reform, the 
Colonial Office must know, but does not say. If he has only 
reformed the administration of justice as he has the finances, Sir J. P. 
Grant has shown himself as great an administrator as his admirers 


have believed him to be. 


The death of the Duchess of Sutherland on ‘Tuesday is a social 
event too important to be passed without notice. This lady, 
besides her high character and great influence in private, was once 
the most powerful and respected of courtiers, acted through her 
long career as a consistent Whig, and was in her latter years the 
centre of a group of nobles quite unrivalled in social power. Her- 
self a Howard and a Cavendish, she was the wife of a Duke, the 
greatest landowner in Scotland; her son owns Sutherlandshire, and 
her daughter-in-law the best part of Cromarty; one daughter 
married the Duke of Argyle, another the future Duke of Leinster, 
and a third the future Marquis of Westminster, while a grand- 
daughter will be Duchess of Northumberland. In a few years this 
single clan may possess five Dukedoms, and an Earldom, and a 
rent-roll of a million and a half a year. Her Grace did one great 
act with her social influence. She got half the great ladies in 
England to sign an address to their sisters in America on behalf 
of the slave. The Carlton laughed, but emancipation ceased to 
be vulgar in women’s eyes. 


Mr. Doulton, Adullamite M.P. for Lambeth, and promoter of 
yarious societies, has been tried at Brussels in his absence on a 
charge of obtaining money on false pretences. The gist of the 
accusation was that Mr. Doulton obtained a concession tor certain 
improvements in Brussels; that he first contracted with Messrs. 
Mention, of Litge, to do the work for £497,000, and then for 
£598,000, that he sold the concession to a Company loaded with 
the second contract, and arranged to receive the difference between 
it and the first for himself. ‘The Court found him guilty, but 
decided that as no Belgians had been swindled it had no jurisdic- 
tion. Mr. Doulton explains in the papers that he refused to go 
to Brussels because he did not expect fair play, that he did 
arrange to take the £101,000 in question, but that his 
Directors assented in consideration of his relieving them of 
all preliminary expenses, which seem to have been about 
£75,000, part of it spent in gratifications to journalists and 
others. ‘This seems to be true, and as regards the Directors, Mr. 
Doulton is only guilty of making a very hard bargain ; but then he 
was Managing Director himself. In that capacity he owed a 
duty to his shareholders, who thought the purchase of the conces- 
sion from him a final one, and knew nothing of the little arrange- 
ments with the contractor. This seems to be becoming the 
regular way of business between directors and shareholders, and 
amounts just to this,—Smith sells Brown plated spoons for silver, 
Brown remonstrates, and Smith triumphantly aflirms, “* Well, I 
told your clerk they were plated.” All manuer of hearsay state- 
ments were admitted at the trial, and Mr. Doulton, naturally 
enough, complains bitterly that nobody was properly cross-exam- 
ined. How could they be, when defendant declined to appear ? 








Lord Salisbury made a great speech at Manchester on Tuesday, 
chiefly upon India Railways. He believes the extension of com- 
merce in the Empire depends on the extension of Railways, and 
wants them pushed on without so much regard to immediate profit. 
He seems to think that the general increase of wealth will repay 
both the Government and the natives. It will pay the latter in 
one way, certainly, but it must be remembered that India wants 
Government assistance in other ways, education, for instance, and 
that to lock up all surplus revenue in works of utility is to give 
stones when the people ask bread. As to repaying the Govern- 
ment, that is true in part, but we should like to ask Lord Salisbury 
how, supposing the unrepaid guarantees to amount to ten millions 
a year, he proposes to get the money back. Lord Salisbury wishes 
mercantile members added to the India Council, and is half 
inclined to Mr. Disraeli’s scheme of allowing the great towns to 
elect them. Why will it not do to give the Secretary of State the 
power of appointing such members? He is usually as wise as Mr. 
Bazley, and always wiser than an average householder. 


Lord Salisbury also told his audience that he thought the 





question of the House of Lords would speedily come up, and he 
wished it would. No institution which cannot show cause for its 
existence can in these days endure long, and he had rather the 
Upper House were the subject of acrimonious discussion than that 
it should be forgotten. It is not very likely to be forgotten while 
Lord Salisbury is in it, but the Marquis appears to forget that 
any substantive proposal for the reform of either House must come 
from within. If the Peers dislike being buried alive, they must 
scream ; the sextovs won't. 


The Conservative Whip, Colonel Taylor, is promoted to the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, and, we conclude, to 
the Cabinet, as the last Chancellor of the Duchy, Colonel Wilson- 
Patten, was in the Cabinet. The great symbol of “the tribes of 
Nemea,” as Mr. Disraeli termed it, is to be wielded by the Hon. 
Gerard Noel, second son of the Earl of Gainsborough. 


There is, again, very bad news from New Zealand. ‘The 
natives exiled to the Chatham Islands, headed by a “ Hau 
Hau” prophet, escaped from those islands on the 4th of 
July, seized an English vessel, and compelled the crew to 
navigate them to Poverty Bay, in New Zealand. ‘There were in 
all 163 men, 64 women, and 71 children, not, one would say, a 
very formidable force. 130 volunteers, under Colonel Whitmore, 
pursued them on landing, and hung on their track without any 
success in retaking them,—the pursuit being, as a whole, full of 
disaster, especially in its ultimate failure, which is a great 
encouragement to the natives. On the west coast there has been 
still greater disaster. Two engagements have occurred, in only 
one of which we were successful, and in the other (on September 
7) defeated with considerable loss,—14 dead (including five 
officers) and others (number not known) wounded. ‘The natives 
appear to have been strongly posted in rifle pits, and to have fired 
from the tops of trees also, on our advancing party. If the colonists 
did not immediately gain some great success, there would be much 
reason to fear another general Maori revolt. 


It will be seen by an interesting historical letter in another 
column that England has been by no means so free from earth- 
quake as is usually supposed. Only last Saturday, Ireland was 
visited by a severe shock, passing from north to south, most felt at 
Mallow, in the county of Cork, where the houses were much shaken 
and furniture broken. A hurricane was blowing at the time. 


We shall be curious to know whether the recent shock of earth- 
quake in Ireland was a symptom of any simultaneous shock in 
the true earthquake countries,—the South American States. It is 
remarkable that on the 15th of August,—one of the days of the 
great Peruvian earthquake, three immense waves visited the east 
coast of both the islands of New Zealand, doing a great deal of 
damage. Slight shocks of earthquake were also felt. 


Mr. J. Norman Lockyer has succeeded in obtaining and observ- 
ing the * bright gaseous prominences ” on the sun’s surface without 
an eclipse,—a feat hitherto thought impossible. ‘The process is 
rather one of /ishing for them with the spectroscope than of looking 
for them ; but he has obtained them, and obtained, of course, their 
spectrum analysis. 


An almost general fall in the Foreign Exchanges and a strong 
demand for gold for export have weakened the market for Home 
Securities. Consols at one period were very dull at 94} to 94}, 
but yesterday they closed with more firmness at 943 to 4. Reduced 
and New Three per Cents. have marked 927 to 93; India Five 
per Cents., 1143 to 115; Exchequer Bills, 17s. to 21s. prem. ‘The 
lowest quotation for discounting short bills has been 14 per cent. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is £19,844,861; 
in the Bank of France, £48,264,200. A new Russian Loan for 
£4,000,000 will shortly be introduced. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the loading Foreign Bonds left off at 


the annexed quotations :— 





Oct. 30, Oct. 23. | Oct. 39, 

Brazilian, 1865 77} ;Russian (Anglo-Dutch) HF +t) | 
Egyptian, 1864 82 | Spanish, 1567 3 Bat 
Italian, 1561... 54} | Turkish, 1858 . 65 654 
16s a 1962 .coccoccores 704 70} 





Mexican 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 











Oct. 23., Oct. 30. Oct, 2B) Oct. 30 

Great Eastern... 414 423 | |Lon.,Chatham,&Dover| — 17! 173 
Great Northern , 17} lod} Metropolitan ... wo] 106g 1058 
Gireat Western 453 45; Midland  ........ - ils 1125 
Lancashire & Yor' re] 1258} 1254 Nrth-Eastern, Berwick] 100} 100 
London & Brighton ... 52 an” | Do. York... 85} 83h 
Lon. & North-Western} 112} 111g South-Eastern.......+... Ti} 754 
Lon. & South-Western} 87} 87 | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—-——<>—— 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


O one can help regretting the refined and stately Christian 
gentleman who has just left us after ruling the Church of 
England with a gentle but uncertain and impulsive hand 
during the most important six years of its recent history. 
Archbishop Longley left on every one who knew him a most 
genuine impression of piety, and even zeal, tempered by refined 
gentleness, graciousness, charity, and timidity. He was, before 
all things, a good man, and his sense of official responsibility, 
at one time worked upon by his feeling of obligation to the 
civil government, at another, by his even deeper feeling of 
obligation to the clergy over whom he ruled, led him into a 
somewhat variable and impulsive policy, which showed here 
and there signs of a true ecclesiastical fanaticism, and here 
and there, again, signs of the characteristic administrative 
caution of a great State officer. Those who hoped most from 
his rash and, as we believe mistaken, act in summoning the 
Anglican Synod a year ago, will be apt to say of him now, in 
Dr. Newman’s fine words upon Gregory Nazianzen :— 


“ Thou could’st a people raise, but could’st not rule; 


So, gentle one! 
God broke at last the consecrated tool 
Whose work was done.” 


But to our minds, with all his graces, which we should be the 
last to depreciate, the late Archbishop of Canterbury was not 
the man either to raise or rule a Church. He acted under one 
influence when he summoned the Synod; he acted under 
another influence in laying down the programme for its deli- 
berations; he acted under a curious resultant between the 
two, in presiding over those deliberations and bringing them 
to their inconsequent conclusion. Since the close of those 
deliberations he has wavered hither and thither in his policy 
on the most momentous question connected with the Synod, 
the question of the African Church. He has, at one time, 
become almost the mouthpiece of Dr. Gray; at another time, 
almost the mouthpiece of the Bishop of London. There can 
be no doubt that at heart he felt the strongest sympathy with 
the movement to clear the Church of heterodoxy, but that he 
was frightened by the able representations made to him on 
the opposite side by men whose ability and integrity he had 
wit enough to perceive, and whose piety he could scarcely 
doubt,—men like the Bishop of St. David’s and the 
Bishop of London. Hence the policy which he had 
the impulsiveness,—the rash impulsiveness,—to originate, 
and from which, we fancy, that he expected,—half super- 
stitiously,—great issues, he had not the resolution to carry 
out with the high hand that its inception demanded, and the 
result was rather confused than in any sense remarkable or 
worthy of the sort of feverish zeal which designed and 
executed it. The policy of the late Archbishop has often 
recalled to us Coleridge’s saying, that he had known many, 
“especially women, love the good for the good’s sake; but 
very few indeed, and scarcely one woman, love the truth for 
the truth’s sake. Yet without the latter, the former may 
become, as it a thousand times has been, the source of perse- 
cution of the truth,—the pretext and motive of inquisitorial 
cruelty and party zealotry.” No one could read Dr. Longley’s 
sole contribution to the theology of our day, his primary 
charge in 1864, without being reminded of this. In that charge, 
written soon after the Privy Council’s decision on Essays and 
Reviews, the Archbishop argued for accepting the Bible “as a 
whole,” not because on examining it in detail it was found to be 
one organic structure from which no element could be spared 
without obvious mutilation, put because the result of not treat- 
ing it as a whole inevitably tends to a negative and colourless 
Christianity. That is deducing ¢rwth from assumed goodness 
of effect, and treating problems of a very grave and complex 
order of moral and intellectual difficulty, as if they were sus- 
ceptible of no solution except the very vague and dubious one 
involved in the comparison of the supposed general results of 
two distinct hypotheses. And this was, we think, character- 
istic of the late Primate. He had that love of the good for 
the good’s sake which Coleridge says is but a feminine virtue, 
if severed from the love of the truth for the truth’s sake ; but 
we see but little sign of the latter. Stately and gentle, digni- 
fied and humble, zealous by fits and starts, but with fits and 
starts also of distrust of the policy of zeal, with a strong 
under-current of inclination to exalt the clergy above the State, 
and yet an involuntary perception at times of their unfitness 


. ee 
for that position, the late Archbishop trimmed without bein 
a trimmer, and dissatisfied both the Sacerdotal and the Erasting 
party in the Church without satisfying himself. He was no 
theologian, and not even a great ecclesiastic; but he had at 
least an ideal conception of the Church above that of its actual 
condition, and endeavoured with a certain audacity, which his 
subsequent conduct showed to be rash and inconsiderate, to 
realize it without fully counting the cost. When he discovered 
how wide the issues might fall of his own estimate of them, he 
shrank and hesitated, and itis quite possible that the anxieties, 
of his wavering policy may have shortened his life. We can. 
not think of him without esteem and regret. It was at least 
something noble in him that caused his mistakes. To him 
the Latitudinarian and Erastian Church which he saw jp 
rapid development, was below his own ideal, and he could not 
help striking an uncertain blow for something higher. But. 
his intellect was not as steady and strong as his sentiment 
was refined, and while he has left us a mild and fascinating 
image of himself, he has left also an ecclesiastical knot, 
far more complicated than he found when he entered upon his 
archiepiscopate. 

It is impossible not to blend our regrets for the Archbishop, 
who is gone with something of anxiety for the Archbishop. 
who is to come. We, for our parts, shall see with sincere pain 
and disapproval a continuation of the old precedent which 
regards fitness for this post as consisting in a mild and colour- 
less catholicity of benignity that rests upon no strong basis of in- 
dividual character. It is rather a humiliating consideration, that, 
if we had aseccond St. Paul amongst us, he would be the last man 
any existing Church would be inclined to put in a position 
of authority,—and we believe this applies not merely to the 
Establishment, but to the Churches which are pleased to call 
themselves ‘‘ Free.”” By common consent he would be voted 
the most dangerous of men, with “ wild’’ notions of faith, 
of charity, and of discipline, with a tendency to transcenden- 
tal extravagance which the High-and-Dry school would de- 
plore, with a tendency to universalism which the Low school 
would condemn, with a tendency to see a divine grace in 
secular institutions at which the Dissenters would stand 
aghast, and yet a tendency to find God everywhere over 
which politicians would shrug their shoulders. If such a one 
should say, in spasmodic apology for an appearance of egotism 
he detested, “I speak as a fool,” men of the world would 
agree with him; and if he talked of the weak things of the 
world confounding the mighty, and the things which 
are not bringing to naught the things which are, the 
whole hierarchy would rise up in horror at his revolutionary 
sentiments, and be inclined to cry out, with the persecutors of 
the Apostle himself, “‘ Away with such a fellow from the earth, 
for it is not fit that he should live!’’ But we are not recom- 
mending the Government to appoint a man of this type, first, 
because we have not, as far as we know, got such a one at 
all; and, secondly, because, if we had, we might as well cry 
for the moon as ask for so dangerous a person in the See of 
Canterbury. A man who would probably, if he were now 
among us, live as simply as the poorest, and devote nine- 
tenths of his large income to some great root-and-brancl 
onslaught on City miseries and vices, would turn the Church 
of England giddy with excitement and alarm. But we 
think the time has come for asking for an Archbishop who 
is able to /ead, who is among the most powerful of his order, 
who can understand all parties in the Church without allow- 
ing his own individual conscience and intellect to be frittered 
away in the task of useless conciliation and unmeaning com- 
pliment, who, in short, has, at least, a clear ideal of his own 
of the future of the Church, and will make some effort to see 
that ideal carried out. We are weary of the attempt, evidently 
failing, if it has not already failed, to keep the Church exactly 
where it was two centuries ago. We would even rather see 
an honest attempt made by a genuine High Churchman to 
turn it into an honest High Church, denouncing “ Protes- 
tantism,’’ and so forth,—or by a genuine Evangelical to turn 
it into an honest Low Church, denouncing Romanism 
as the Babylonish woman,—than see it ruled much longer 
by men whose only idea is to keep things quiet, without 
putting peace on any franker basis. For our own parts, 
of course, we would gladly see something of a statesman 
in the archbishopric, whose aim and object it would be to 
widen the acknowledged theological basis of the Church, 
so that all the various shades of Churchmen who are now 
fairly included should be included still, but without the 
power to taunt each other with their inconsistencies, and 





wrangle about personalities instead of communicating to each 
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other the real grounds of their differences. We would rather 
see the Bishop of Lichfield appointed, who, whatever we may 
think of his wisdom, is at any rate a strong man,—(and this 
even though the result ultimately were to exclude many of 
us from the Church who now belong to it), than see the tem- 
rizing policy carried on longer. The late Archbishop, 
though he did not do strongly what he meant to do, evidently 
felt that the time for temporizing had almost come to an 
end, when he summoned into Council the other Episcopal 
Churches of the Anglican Communion. That was, we believe, 
a very mistaken step, but it was a step which showed how 
deeply the mischiefs of the policy of empty compromise had 
sunk into Dr. Longley’s amiable and pacific heart. We our- 
selves will name no one, as, in all probability, our doing so could 
only injure any one we mightname. But let us have no more 
«« Benevolent Smile,’”—as some one once termed Archbishop 
Hawley,—at the head of the Church. Still more, let us have 
no intriguer, no man of finesse and strategy, at the top. Let 
us have, at least, honesty and strength,—with some depth 
and some sort of breadth, some real insight into the great 
feud between criticism and Christianity, between science and 
faith, if we can,—but in any case, the sterling qualities of a 
faith in earnest, and a clear conviction that the Church as she 
is cannot Jong continue in earnest, that she must either be 
wise enough to acknowledge and welcome wide differences of 
creed, or be honest enough to narrow herself into a sect. 





THE SAFETY OF ENGLISH CITIES. 


« OIR RICHARD MAYNE has retired, receiving in acknow- 

ledgment of his long and valuable service to the State 
a baronetcy and a pension equivalent to full pay. Sir Walter 
Crofton has been appointed Chief Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police, but will, in addition, exercise throughout 
England the general control over the police vested in Her 
Majesty’s Government.” That is the kind of announcement 
which, if the Ministry possessed any administrative nerve or 
vigour, would be published before Parliament had met, and it 
would be followed up by three legislative proposals, the first 
authorizing the steady police surveillance of all released con- 
victs; the second making serious assaults felonies, and fixing 
a minimum of punishment; the third, establishing a special 
succession duty on all real property in great cities, to be 
applied in aid of the police-rate. If those proposals were 
accepted, a very strong Government might venture to build de- 
cent courts for the magistrates, with rooms in which prosecutors 
could wait as comfortably, say, as in a railway station, and to 
issue a circular informing magistrates, policemen, and judges 
that witnesses were no longer to be considered enemies of the 
community, whom it was expedient to squeeze, harass, insult, 
terrify, and rob of their wages, but as persons acting for 
the moment in the service of the State. These are 
all, of course, very “rash” and “radical” propositions, and 
one of them, that witnesses should be encouraged, is, we are 
well aware, wholly opposed to the unbroken practice of all 
English Courts, great or small ; but we venture to say that if 
a plan of this kind were carried out, cautiously but resolutely, 
and the Police reorganized as Sir Walter Crofton would 
reorganize them, so that every member of the force could rely 
‘on every other, yet was conscious of supervision by every other, 
the public would in two years feel for the first time that it 
had mastered the dangerous classes, while Londoners would 
once more know themselves to be secure, and acknowledge that 
a call to assist the police was no intolerable requirement. The 
Saturday Review says the growing reluctance of the public to 
aid the law is a sign of decaying manliness. We, on the con- 
trary, believe it is a sign of increasing foresight. The great 
majority of witnesses in cases of assault must always be men 
and women of the lower middle or working class, and for them, 
under our present system, to give aid to the police is a highly 
penal offence, punishable, first, by the criminal, who kicks the 
volunteer into a hospital; then by the police, who summon 
him in a way which causes two or three days’ loss of time ; 
‘then by the legal profession, which allows a thieves’ lawyer to 
insinuate that the witness, if a man, receives stolen goods, or if 
@ woman, is a harlot ; and then by the magistrates, who deliver 
the unhappy victim up to the friends of the criminal, to be 
hooted, kicked, and threatened at every turn. Threatening 
a witness, which ought to be among the very highest of 
offences against society, is in England punished by a 
“caution” from a magistrate, who knows as well as the 
criminals that he can do nothing till the offence has been 
committed. Until this particular evil, which lies at the very 


root of all our police difficulties, is thoroughly remedied, 
even organization will help us little; but that removed, 
we might have a police which would render all our great 
cities, and London especially, secure; so secure that a 
man with a watch might walk from the Strand to Brixton, 
or Hammersmith, or Dalston, with fair grounds for believing 
that he would neither be beaten, nor robbed, nor subjected to 
any monstrous charge. That does not seem a very Utopian 
' ideal for a great city to reach,—we believe it has been fully 
attained in Dublin, Vienna, and Berlin,—but it is one which 
the citizens of the “capital of the world” appear to consider 
almost past hope, and it is past hope with our present laws 
and machinery for executing them. With 2,000 fresh con- 
victs annually poured into the population, with a police 
force so small that the suburbs can only be nominally 
watched, with policemen left to fight criminals just nine times 
their own number with only their fists and a short stick, with 
workmen who dread the witness-box only less than the dock, and 
with magistrates who punish assaults that maim their victims 
more lightly than the pettiest offences against property, it is 
impossible that crimes against the person should not increase. 
or that the scum of our cities should not think themselves 
authorized to keep up the sort of revel of violence of which 
Islington, Southwark, and Lambeth almost daily complain. 
The man who only the other day got a month for pull- 
ing a few carrots, value twopence, might have smashed 
any Londoner’s face, or maimed a policeman for life, with no 
greater penalty. Even if that horrible case reported from 
Shropshire is not true,—and accurate as the report seems, it 
is altogether beyond our powers of belief,—even, we say, if a 
tramp convicted of ravishing and murdering a woman by the 
roadside has not been let off with six months’ simple im- 
prisonment, too many cases occur every day to show how com- 
pletely the magistrates have forgotten, not only the true 
principles by which crimes should be distinguished from one 
another, but their own responsibility for social order. We 
have nothing to say to the punishment of the man who stole 
carrots. A fine of 76s. must have seemed, to a pauper, an 
almost grotesque injustice, while the alternative was so heavy 
that it destroyed all the effect of the sentence by exciting 
an injurious pity for the evil-doer ; but we are willing to let 
that pass. Theft is the offence of country districts, and we 
can name a great village where an organized system of brigan- 
dage, the wholesale pillage of the poor people's coal cellars and 
potato sacks, remained unpunished through last winter and 
will recommence this. Let us punish theft by all means, 
but let us not utterly demoralize the most naturally brutal of 
all races, by showing that magistrates consider theft a greater 
offence than maiming. 

Officials will say, we do not doubt, that the complaints 
repeated on all sides, and more especially in London, are 
unfounded, or exaggerated, or the result of panic; that people 
have grown timid, or over-comfortable, or over-credulous ; and 
we have no doubt all that is more or less true. Offences are 
more eagerly watched, people are more given to sensational 
description, and there is an increase in the dislike to pay police 
taxes and defend oneself at the same time. The cultivated 
classes always had it, and now the millions are getting culti- 
vated. But the business of governing men is to meet those 
changes of circumstance, not to whine about them, still less to 
quote them as excuses for constant failure. After every allow- 
ance has been made, two broad facts remain incontestable, that 
the English ideal of security has been permanently lowered, 
and that the controlling power of Government, as distinguished 
from its punishing power, has perceptibly diminished. Time 
was when the old ideal of security was that a girl might walk 
through London with her purse in her hand at any hour and 
the purse would be untouched, and now strong men are scolded 
for their folly in walking about with watch chains. The very 
notion that a great city might be made as safe as a parlour 
‘has been given up as absurd. On the other hand, the 
| police acknowledge every day, sometimes in words, sometimes 
| by acts, that their power of control is departing. They 

cannot, they say, enter certain places. They cannot prevent 
| the sort of revel of violence kept up in low localities. They 
| “cannot assist ” householders who warn them that they are 
about to be robbed. They cannot cow any criminal of nerve 
'so far that he shall be afraid to risk an audacious assault in 
the open street—shall be driven to trick, and subterfuge, and 
plan. Their moral power, too, the sense among criminals that 
they are overmatched by society, is disappearing, and will, if the 
laxity continues, have to be restored by violence. We say delibe- 
rately that it is better a lane in London should be occupied 
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by soldiers or destroyed by artillery, than that its in- 
habitants should think it possible to keep out the 
civil officers of the law. “Ill just give you a hint,” 
said a great Radical member recently to some villagers who 
had objected to the presence of police in the street, and 
had kicked two of them into hospital, “I'll just give you a hint. 
You seem to think you can resist the law by violence. Kick 
the next policeman, and you shall have ten. Kick them, and 
every man in Y. shall walk about with a policeman behind 
him.” That member knew what we all seem to have forgotten 
—how to govern; he was believed, and one policeman could 
now arrest a@ dozen men in Y without a word. It is 
not severity for which the public asks, and not cruelty, but 
the re-establishment of that sense of control in the criminal 
mind which arises from proof that the laws, however mild, 
are as inevitable, as swift, and as irresistible as the laws of 
nature. Suppose it a certainty that theft would produce 
toothache, would theft be a common offence, or so rare as to 
suggest that a thief was a lunatic ? 











BARON VON BEUST ON PEACE. 


O incident could reveal the deplorable condition of Europe 
more clearly than the speech delivered on Tuesday 
by the Austrian Premier to the Military Delegation. Setting 
aside all statements which have been or may be contradicted, 
it is officially admitted that Baron von Beust proposed to fix 
the strength of the Austrian Army at 800,000 men, and 
offered in secret such reasons for his proposal as induced a 
reluctant Delegation, which had resolved to ask for a limit of 
600,000, to accept the larger number by a unanimous vote. 
Baron von Beust is a statesman who was specially selected 
after Sadowa to initiate a new policy for Austria, a policy of 
peace, of retrenchment, and of constitutionaladministration, and 
he has, on the whole, adhered carefully to his programme. The 
Committee before which he made his statement was a joint one, 
delegated by two Parliaments, both of them jealous of military 
expenditure, of militarism, and of the power of the Central Exe- 
cutive. His proposal was brought forward at a moment when 
Austria, at peace with all the world, and but just saved from 
bankruptcy by an informal composition with her creditors, 
had begun to see her credit revive, and to hope that her paper 
money might one day reach par. Yetit is such a man who, 
before such a representative body, at such a time, brings for- 
ward a proposal to place every tenth adult male in Austria in 
the ranks, to make her army greater than that of any power 
save France, and to burden her revenue with the military 
training of at least 200,000 additional men. There are 
but two theories on which it is possible to explain so monstrous 
a proposition, and we scarcely know which of the two 
suggests the sadder thoughts on the condition of the Con- 
tinent. One, which we may call the Moniteur’s theory, is 
that a considerable and very experienced statesman, at the 
head of affairs in a first-class State, who knows his country 
and her neighbours, who is aware of the real strength 
of the armies around him, and who has a motive for 
rather under-toning his demands, still holds it neces- 
sary that Austria should maintain an army much greater 
than the old one which, up to Sadowa, pressed so 
heavily on her resources. We say much greater, because 
the new Army will not be one on paper, but a real and living 
force, capable of mobilization in three weeks. In other words, 
it is held to be indispensable for a modern State to take a 
blood tithe, as well as a money tithe, from its population; to 
divert every tenth man from useful industry, that it may be 
armed to resist all comers. Worse than that, such an opinion, 
mad as philosophers may hold it to be, is held at this moment 
by every governing man on the Continent; and the Austrian 
Army will not be in any degree disproportioned to the armies 
maintained by her neighbours and her rivals, by the thought- 
ful rulers of Prussia or the logical rulers of France. The | 
civilization of centuries has resulted in this, that one man in | 
every ten must be turned into a soldier in order that the remain- 
ing nine may be moderately secure from aggression. The soldiers 
with whom the Antonines held down the world never num- 
bered quite one in sixty of the population. 
The other and more startling theory, which may be called | 
the theory of the Viennese, is that Baron von Beust justified 
his demand on a plea of impending war. Armed with the 





information collected by the diplomatic and secret agents of 
the Court, he declared that war between Prussia and France 
was probable or inevitable, and Austria must be prepared 
either to resist attack or to take advantage of her opportunity. 





| cities tolerably in hand. 


The Principalities, moreover, were being turned into a perfect 
arsenal, and as the independence of the Principalities is g 
question of life and death for Austria, her Government must 
be prepared also to meet all contingencies on the Lower 
Danube. In other words, Baron von Beust believes it to be 
quite possible that a European war on the largest scale, a war 
such as would once have been called “ universal,” is being 
organized with the secrecy of a conspiracy, that two or three 
Sovereigns and two or three Ministers are considering enter- 
prises which may change the face of Europe. No Government 
is talking of war, no people is clamouring for war, no Parlia- 
ment is discussing war, yet war in the judgment of a states. 
man who knows the inside of politics may break out at any 
moment, and include all Europe in its range. And so 
dreadful is the state of the Continent, crushed down 
by the burden of an armed peace, that this theory of 
the Austrian Premier’s reasons strikes most politicians as the 
more reasonable of the two, sends down French funds, creates 
such agitation that the French Government endeavours through 
the Moniteur to calm the storm. And outsiders, like the 
English, who are not entangled in the conspiracy and who 
can, if they please, keep clear of its effects, who do not 
speculate on the French Bourse and are not interested in 
calumniating Napoleon, are unable wholly to reject what 
seems to them so obvious an explanation of the speech. It is, 
they believe, entirely reasonable to believe that Napoleon, 
amidst incessant professions of moderation, may be preparing 
to attack Prussia, that Prussia may have an ally at St. Peters- 
burgh, that Austria may be arming to attack this ally, that 
one man, in short, may in his heart intend to call the four 
great nations of the Continent to arms, and that if he intends 
he has the power. A hundred millions of civilized men quite 
willing to live quietly have not the strength to prevent one 
man from ordering half of them to spend lives and accumula- 
tions in a futile effort to defeat the other half, cannot arrest 
his hand, cannot even effectively remonstrate if he chooses to 
give the signal for universal war. 

It is monstrous, but it is true. If Napoleon chooses to 
threaten Prussia no power save Heaven could arrest a world- 
wide calamity ; and great nations when they feebly gape for 
news about one man’s temper, and intrigues, and little 
whispers, are not acting as mere gossips, but obeying the 
instinct which teaches masses where true power resides. The 
point for them, for us, for the Cochin Chinese, for the 
majority of persons, civilized and semi-civilized, throughout 
the world, is whether an elderly gentleman, who walks with 
a stick, and croons for hours together over a fire, does or does 
not think a European war would increase the security of his 
personal position. When all is said, that is the key to all, the 
single and sufficient doubt which at this moment paralyzes the 
industry, and the enterprise, and the accumulated capital of 
Europe, that is, of the world. Probably no man, not even 
Marshal Niel, can affirm positively to which side the balance 
will incline ; but if it inclines to peace, there will be peace, and 
if to war, then war. Outside opinions in such cases are very use- 
less, and we do but give the opinion of an outsider accustomed 
to watch politics when we suggest that the new confidence in 
peace expressed by Lord Stanley at Liverpool was somewhat 
premature. There is no longer, we imagine, any doubt that 
the fall of the Spanish throne interrupted the greatest plot the 
world has lately seen, postponed a war which would have 
directly involved every nation in Europe except ourselves. At 
the eleventh hour a link in the chain snapped, but the world is 
too hasty in believing that it cannot be resoldered. Italy may 
be held in check by other means than Spain, and the Revolu- 
tion itself has given Napoleon one more reason for action. 

Spain, so far as Englishmen may presume to judge of a 
country they so little understand, is drifting fast towards a 
republic. The Provisional Government is, it is true, acting 
with some skill in the interests of monarchy. By the disso- 
lution of the Juntas it has replaced administrative power, that 
is, the control of all officials, of all armed men, and of all 
revenues, in the hands of its own agents, and it has, in a long 
manifesto, informed them with sufficient clearness which way 
their influence is to be used. It has, moreover, fixed the end 
of December for the elections, thus allowing itself ten weeks 
for the manipulation of the villages and for getting the 
It has promoted the Army, has 
abolished a law which impeded the rapid promotion of civil- 
ians, and has swept away the octrois, to the direct and consider- 
able relief of the artizans, who find their daily expenses dimi- 
nished nearly 25 per cent. Nevertheless, the Provisional Govern- 
ment is neither unanimous, nor active, nor resolved. Its three 
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Chiefs are supposed to be Monarchists, but differ both as to 
candidates and policy ; the other Ministers, who are nearly as 

owerful as the Directory, are, many of them, Republicans, and 
all alike are evidently astonished at the strength of the Demo- 
cratic party. With the Army apparently in their hands, 
they still feel obliged to say they will submit to a Re- 

ublic, if it is the national will, and they daily grant 
liberties the logical conclusion of which is a Republican 
form of government. On the other hand, the Demo- 
cratic leaders, with the instinctive skill they sometimes 
display under excitement, are using the natural system of Spain 
—government by committee—to influence the elections. A 
Central Democratic Junta has been formed in Madrid, to which 
provincial juntas are affiliated, and they again are connected 
with a junta in every commune, all working as only Democrats 
can work to encourage the peasantry to vote for a Republic. 
Their organization is as complete as that of the Government, 
and may sueceed,—will succeed if they offer certain modifica- 
tions of tenure,—and if they succeed Napoleon will have one 
more pressing reason for war. With Spain a free Republic, 
nothing but a national enterprise would keep Paris quiet, or pre- 
vent the Army from seeing that it need not lose prestige by revo- 
lution. Events may go very differently from this; we make no 
pretension to prophecy ; but judging affairs as men ordinarily 
judge affairs in which they are interested, recalling the many 
reasons Baron Beust had for not making his recent speech, 
recollecting the anxiety of Rome for a Catholic league against 
the great Protestant power, remembering the map drawn by 


the Emperor himself—in which Napoleon assures his people | 


that France was strengthened by Sadowa because she is now 
surrounded by weak States! and noting the grave agitation 
existing in Poland and Roumania, we cannot believe that 
recent events tend necessarily in the direction of peace. At 
least, if it is peace, it is the peace which States use in making 


ready for war. 





THE SUPERFINE NORTHERNERS. 


TE always knew that our able correspondent “ A Yankee” 
\ was a humourist,—indeed, where is the able Yankee 
that is not?—but we hardly knew the full extent of his 
unconscious as well as conscious humour,—that humour which 
represents hereditary and long accumulated tendencies to 
moral paradox in the race, rather than the subtle consciousness 
of it in the individual, — till we read his letter which 
appears in another column on the aspirations and woes of the 
Union-Democrats and Conservative-Republicans at the present 
crisis, and his description of the moral contortions with which 
they are swallowing their present physic, as they regard the 
melancholy necessity of voting for Grant and Colfax rather 
than Seymour and Blair. “This party, which we venture to 
call the Superfine party amongst the genuine Unionists, are 
full of horror at the Republican programme for the South, 
and would embrace the white aristocracy of the South 
with the utmost cordiality, if only they, in their turn, would 
keep up the decent appearance of being something quite 
other than that which recent history, before the war, during 
the war, since the war, has shown them to be. It is really 
quite piteous to hear the regrets of these men that history will 
not transform itself according to their wishes, that the fierce 
Southern aristocracy, once fairly beaten, will not, at a wish, 
turn itself into a rational Northern democracy, rational, 
at least, so far as to keep up superficial appearances, and veil 
its profound pride of caste and lust of social supremacy in the 
forms of that tolerant dislike for, and pitying indifference to, 
the Negro, which the men of Northern blood think the true 
and natural attitude of mind in relation to him. 


tion to every historical law,—what they feel it a personal 
grievance that they cannot have, is a South suddenly stripped 


of all the passions which three generations of slavery has engen- | 


dered, and fraternizing with the North on the understanding 
that, though they must give up all the moral pleasures of 
slavery, all the political exaltation of that state of mind which 
imposes its will imperiously on others and extorts obedience 
from them, they shall, in return, not be compelled to concede 
any political equality to the negro, nay, shall be permitted to 
leave him as much out of consideration as is possible con- 
sistently with treating him decently so as not to excite 


What the | 
Superfine party would like,—if it were only not in contradic- 


‘plaints of the Superfine Northerners that it cannot be so,— 


how gladly would they unite with the Southerners to defeat the 
Black Republican party, and to assert for all the States in the 
Union that theirs is a Government of white men for white 
men, and that the central government shall not interfere in 
the political arrangements of the individual States. What 
the Superfine Northerners cannot understand, is why this 
should be impossible; why Mr. Chase could not have been 
‘accepted as the Democratic candidate by the Democratic 
party; why Mr. Seymour, the worst but two, as “ A Yankee” 
pathetically observes, of the possible Democratic candidates 
for the Presidency, should have been chosen; why Colonel 
Blair, a man breathing fire and slaughter from his throat, 
should so much as have been named for the Vice-Presidency ; 
why General Forrest (of the Fort Pillow massacre) and General 
Wade Hampton, the fiercest of the South Carolinian warriors, 
should be allowed to express the old hatred with the old 
violence at such a critical moment as this ; why the whites of 
Georgia should seize this opportunity to murder negroes, and the 
| whites of South Carolina not merely to excuse but to justify the 
| murder even of white men who favour negroes; in a word, 
why it is that their own mild diagnosis of the mortal disease 
| of the South is not true, and the more gloomy diagnosis of 
| that complaint by the Radical Republicans turns out to be 
| true. It ¢s very hard upon them, no doubt, that they should 
| be compelled to recognize that a war which was sixty years in 
| preparation had its roots so deep in the past that they cannot 
be plucked up without a great deal of pain and labour. But 
who can help smiling at the unconscieus humour of such mild 
| regrets as these, reported by our ** Yankee’ correspondent, as 
coming from the Superfine party,—“I confess that I am dis- 
| appointed and surprised at the result of the war. I feel less 
as if I had a country than I did before; as if the country I 
| loved and was proud of was gone, and instead of it there was 
a nondescript place with nondescript Government, managed or 
to be managed by negroes and Chinamen, and Irish and 
German immigrants ;’"—or this, “‘ I do hope the Democrats will 
nominate some man that I can vote for. I did not go into 
the war to humiliate these Southerners, and bring the Negroes 
/in upon us. I fought for the Union and the Constitution, 
‘and emancipation was but an incident of the war; at first a 
military necessity, and afterwards a legitimate consequence. 
But I want the Constitution, and I do not want the negro.” 
| Poor gentleman! a gentleman, doubtless, as our correspondent 
assures us, of “ rare intelligence, goodness of heart, and purity 
of life,” but surely not a gentleman of a very robust political 
sagacity. If only that could be an “incident” of the war 
| which cut right down to the causes of the war, and was of 
the essence of the victory, how comfortably it could all be 
arranged! If the habit of body which had been fed for 
| generations on a certain diet would only cease to demand 
| that diet, and to result in the symptoms which that diet has 
| always produced, a good many things might be arranged 
| differently both in nature and politics,—but then, unfortunately 
| for sentimental politicians, it is not so. Unfortunately,—by 
mere accident, of course,—it did occur to Southerners that to 
| choose Mr, Chase for their candidate was in no way better 
than choosing General Grant. Mr. Chase could not and 
| would not in all probability have gratified the South in its 
wish to reconstruct society on its old basis; Mr. Chase would 
not have permitted General Forrest and General Wade Hamp- 
| ton to dictate the policy of Congress under threats of a renewal 
| of the war; Mr. Chase could not have refused to send Mederal 
| troops into any recalcitrant State to sustain the existing 
' government of that State against lawless anarchists; the 
election of Mr. Chase would have been scarcely even a 
nominal and unquestionably not a real victory for the South ; 
Mr. Chase’s Presidency would not have gained an_ iota 
of elbow-room for the Southern ideal of life; while Myr. 
Seymour’s, on the other hand, would have meant much 
the same as Mr. Buchanan’s. Mr. Seymour would even 
be a step gained beyond Mr. Johnson. Mr. Johnson has 
expressed his sympathy with Mr. Seymour and wished him 
every success, and yet Mr. Seymour, during the war, was 
heartily Southern, while Mr. Johnson at that time was Northern. 
There was sense, there was meaning, in the wish for Mr. 
Seymour and Colonel Blair, on the part of those who wished 








| to see all the real objects of the war defeated ; there was no 


sense or meaning in the wish for Mr. Chase. 
It seems to us miserable work, this foolish sighing of the 





scandal, and,—here is the real hitch,—treating their Northern | 
neighbours equally, as equally as if they had contracted no | Superfine Unionists for a condition of things which never has 
domineering habits from their dealings with this subject race. | existed at all, and if it had existed would have prevented the 
If this could only be so,—and loud and pathetic are the com- | war altogether. It may be very unpleasant to them to have 
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to treat negroes as constituent political elements of the 
Union, but if so, they had but two alternatives,—either 
to hold the South down by military force till a genera- 
tion had grown up as different from the Southern fire- 
eaters as are their own negro-tolerating, negro-despising citi- 
zens,—or to let the South go, and keep its slavery to itself. 
They would not have the latter, for it would have broken the 
Union; they would not have the former, for it would, they 
said, have broken the Constitution even more than the present 
revolutionary measures; and the only conceivable third policy 
is that of the Black Republicans, to give the negroes a full 
equality in political affairs, and sustain it by the central 
power, If the various gentlemen of “ rare intelligence, good- 
ness of heart, and purity of life,” who “ want the Constitution, 
and do not want the negro,” would but add to these great 
qualities the common intelligence necessary to perceive that 
when you have pollarded a tree you have not rooted it up, they 
might by this time have made up their minds whether it might 
not be better to make a virtue of necessity, and heartily 
welcome the Negro, whose aid they at first so reluctantly 
aceepted as “ contraband of war,”’ to those equal rights under 
their Constitution without which it is impossible to protect 
the Union from the most dangerous and constantly reiterated 
assaults,—with which it will be at any rate easy to secure, 
if not at once wise government, still loyalty and peace. 





WILL EMIGRATION LAST? 


iy OST Englishmen are, we believe, under the impression 
LV that the wealth of the United States in land is practically 
inexhaustible, that no pressure for subsistence will be felt there 
for centuries, that the surplus population of Europe may be 
drafted thither in comfort for generations. So strong is this 
conviction, that we found upon it many of our laws and much 
of our social system, and even statesmen will receive the idea 
that emigration may prove a temporary phenomenon in the 
history of Europe with a stare of half-scornful surprise. Mr. 
Charles Pearson, the historian, who has recently been travel- 
ling in the United States, and who has made a special study 
of colonies, ventures to question the justice of these assump- 
tions. In an article in the Contemporary Review which we 
take to be one of the most extreme specimens of over-conden- 
sation ever published—regular literary pemmican, to be eaten 
only in morsels,—he advances the startling theory that emi- 
gration to America may cease within twenty, or even within 
ten years, that this generation may live to see that continent 
as little used to relieve Europe as Spain or Italy is to relieve 
Great Britain. Nobody, however poor, dreams of emigrating 
to Spain. We cannot adhere to the order in which he has 
marshalled his evidences, but their drift is nearly as follows. 
The essential question to answer in this matter is not, “ When 
will the land of the Union be all ploughed up?” but, ‘‘ When 
will it be all bought up ” ?—a very different thing. The moment 
it is all bought up, the grand attraction to emigrants, the power 
of acquiring land for nothing, or next to nothing, will be at 
an end, the experience of the settled States showing that the 
price of land once allotted rises as in Europe, till the mere 
labourer has very little chance of obtaining any. “Settlers and 
land-jobbers pick out ‘the eyes of the country,’ to use an 
Australian phrase, the richest flats, the best pasturage, and the 
lands that lie along water-courses. I am told that in Cali- 
fornia, a new and not very populous State, it is already impos- 
sible to find good land on the public domain, and the immi- 
grant has to buy at four-fold or six-fold prices from private 
speculators. California is only the extreme instance of what 
is taking place alloverthe Union. Except in part of Dakotah 
and in Wisconsin, there is not a State east of the Missouri 
where the best land has not already been preoccupied ; and 
Kansas, avest of the Missouri, is very fast filling up.” There 
are still a thousand millions of acres unsurveyed, but much of 
this is unsuitable for cultivation ; the speculators are buying all 
the best blocks, and keeping them out of the market ; the 
farmers enclose larger and larger pieces ; farms of 20,000 acres 
are becoming common ; the Government grants are lavish ; the 
stream of emigration constantly swells in volume, and Mr. 


only the other day of two farmers in Nebraska who haye fenced 
in a block of 23,000 acres. Whether this substitution of larga 
farms be due to the greater economy in working them, or eh 
be referred in some degree to the anxiety of all classes to holy 
land, though it be temporarily at a loss, it will none the lesg 
contribute to use up the State domain. Wherever the farmer 
goes, the land-jobber follows in his train, as the carrion-crow 
waits upon the baggage-mule. The first settlers soon find 
themselves enclosed by land which they could not purchase at 
first, which they must buy after a time, and which they haye 
to take at enhanced rates from the speculator. It is a gene- 
ral race for freehold property.” As the price of wheat 
is an international equation, dear land means cheap labour, 
monopolized land means labour paid in wages; and the 
land once divided, America will be face to face with our own 
social problems, and with a proletariat whose first demand may 
be, as in parts of Australia it is already, that immigration be 
discouraged. Emigration to the United States, the great safety. 
valye of modern Europe, will, in fact, if this induction js 
correct, come to an end. 

Of the general accuracy of Mr. Pearson’s view there can, we 
think, be no question whatever. Some day or other the con- 
dition of affairs which he anticipates must arrive, if immigration 
continues, and the only point to be decided, or rather to be 
discussed, is the date at which the crisis is likely to arrive, 
Mr. Pearson thinks it is at hand, most people think it is cen. 
turies off, and the truth probably lies between the two ex- 
tremes. Mr. Pearson has stated his reasons forcibly, and he 
has studied the subject in the Far West ; but he has scarcely, 
we think, allowed enough for the influences which will restrain 
this inordinate waste of new land. He indicates, indeed, the 
new regions into which emigration may be diverted, but he 
passes over without mention several economic principles which 
will act as an ever increasing attraction towards, instead of 
from, the centres of population. One of these, perhaps the 
strongest of all, is the increase of local demand for agricultural 
produce, an increase which tends to make the lands round 
great cities mines of wealth, and to compel a minute and scien- 
tific cultivation of those lands such as can be accomplished only 
by a very thick population. When an acre near Philadelphia will 
yield £100 a year, the desire to possess acres near Philadelphia 
will be stronger than the desire for the freer and rougher 
life of the Western farmer. Wages will be paid there which 
will enrich the labourer more quickly than his own indepen- 
dent toil, and at least half mankind would rather have high 
wages than face the risks involved in independence. Another 
and strong palliative will be the improvement of cultivation. 
At present, as Mr. Pearson admits, it pays a man to “ work 
out” his land and buy another block, or to cultivate very badly 
a large area of soil; but the instant land has a real value, 
or is even going to have a real yalue, the speculator 
will step in, and the farmer will find that nomad farming 
has altogether ceased to pay. He must make his land yield 
more, a3 we do, by manure and care. The effect of this 
change will be enormous in restricting the demand for more 
distant lands; and so will the sure development of manu- 
factures in a country where the coal-beds cover kingdoms, 
extend, as Mr. Pearson says, over an area six-fold that of the 
European beds. With all these powerful causes at work, 
with Canada still unoccupied and the Southern States un- 
peopled, with Mexico to conquer and the West to*fill with 
manufactures, we can hardly accept Mr. Pearson’s conjecture 
as to the time when emigration to the United States will 
cease to be a habit. It is certain, however, that he is in 
accord with many of the most eminent thinkers of the Union, 
and with a popular instinct which in several States, notably in 
Massachusetts, has manifested itself once or twice already 
with extreme violence, and which may before long create 
a party firmly opposed to immigration. Unless we mis- 
read American politics, such a party already exists in 
the Eastern States, is kept down mainly by the necessity of 
conciliating the West, and compels the Protectionist leaders 
every now and then to argue most seriously and in public 
that a check to immigration would injure the nation more 
than it would benefit the working man. 





Pearson declares it to be his opinion that twenty million more 
settlers added to the population of the Union will so far con- 
sume all the available land, that the exhaustion of the supply 
will be visible, and land will at once spring up to a price 
beyond the emigrants’ means. “Already land is the 


| 


favoured investment of capitalists; small farms are bought 
up and thrown together, while the sellers emigrate to the West | 
and purchase larger blocks than they owned before. I read | 


Still, a term even of fifty years is little in the lifetime of a 
nation, and Mr. Pearson has done a great service in call- 
ing attention to the fact that free emigration for ever 
is not a wise hypothesis on which to found any social 
system; that one day, for example, we shall be face to face 
with a walled-in Ireland, and shall have to deal with the 
problem of pauperism unaided by its most efficient palliative. 
One day, a day which most of us will live to see, the vast 
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movement of Europe towards America, a movement before 
which every other fades into nothing, must cease, and Europe 
may have to face the grand problem of a population incessant ly 
increasing its numbers without increasing the area of its soil. 
We do not believe, as the Malthusians do, that the problem is 
a dangerous one,—though we have had one sickening example 
that it is possible for a modern race to produce too little food 
to keep itself alive,—for we have lost confidence neither in 
the protection of God nor the energy of man ; but of all 
speculative propositions in politics, this is one of the nearest 
and most serious and the least considered. The American 
pet for ever carry off the energetic and the discontented. We 
may as practical politicians be right, for it is useless to arrange 
a national policy upon the contingencies of even thirty years ; 
but it is useful now and then to be reminded of those contin- 
gencies, to be called occasionally to consider questions larger 
and more complicated than those to which partizans are devot- 
ing all their thoughts. The fate of the Irish Church is a 
great subject ; but what if Mr. Pearson is right, and Ireland 
within ten years may be walled in ? 





THE TRUE DANGER OF TOBACCO. 

HE long struggle between the votaries and the opponents of 
Tobacco, which has raged at intervals for the last three hun- 
dred years, is, we suspect, very nearly at an end. ‘The world smokes 
just as the world eats, and sees as little necessity for defending 
the one practice as the other. It recognizes evils arising from 
oversmoking just as it recognizes evils arising from overeating ; 
but is no more alarmed by stories of paralysis produced by cigars 
than by reports of apoplexy from roast goose. It sets down the 
victims in either case as slightly silly persons, and goes on its way 
with a remark about the uses of moderation. But that the 
Governments of Europe have seized with natural eagerness on a 
new and tempting opportunity of taxation, and that there is but 
one mode of smoking, the narghilé, which looks graceful, the women 
of the West would, we believe, ere this, have adopted the prac- 
tice, as their sisters in the Kast have done, and the victory of the 
weed would be complete. Mankind have discovered, in fact, a 
new pleasure so great that it tempts them to overcome an instinc- 
tive disgust so genuine that the first cigar makes everybody sick, 
do not see any counter-balancing evil, and will not be lectured 
into giving the pleasure up. Moralists indeed have pretty nearly 
abandoned their efforts in despair. A man like Dean Close now 
and then says a harsh word against an enjoyment which he regards 
as purely sensual, and an economist occasionally makes a fuss about 
the waste of money it involves—a waste very curiously great, if we 
assume that tobacco has no effect either for good or evil; but as 
a rule these austere thinkers have concentrated most of their 
attention upon alcohol, a much less dubious subject for the 
eloquence of asceticism. ‘The only serious attacks now come 
from the fastidious, who in some countries have contrived 
to make it bad taste to smoke in a woman’s presence; and 
from physicians, who every now and then are startled by isolated 
facts into reviewing the popular decision. Some such facts seem 
recently to have come before a well-known physiologist, who, in 
St. Paul's Magazine for this month, does a little thinking aloud 
upon the matter, arriving of course, with some hesitation upon 
one point to be noticed directly, at the popular conclusion. It is, 
he says, a fallacy to argue that because nicotine in the concen- 
trated form, or an overdose of ordinary tobacco, is poisonous, 
therefore a smaller dose must in its degree be poisonous too. 
Quantity alters quality sometimes, as we see in the cases of 
alcohol, opium, and even flesh meat, all of which can be 
made to yield a strong poison, but in reasonable doses are 
inoxious or beneficial. ‘Lhe effect of the doses is not cumu- 
lative when the smoker is in an ordinary state of health, any 
more than the effect of daily glasses of wine or cups of tea, either 
of which may be taken for seventy years with as little consequence 
at the close of life as at first. There are, no doubt, states of 
health in which a small dose may be highly injurious or even 
poisonous, and the essayist in St. Pauls gives, with characteristic 
clearness, an explanation of this circumstance, the cause, as he 

thinks, of much of the prejudice against tobacco :— 


_ “The stomach is quite capable of absorbing the poison, but it absorbs 
it slowly compared with the rapidity of the process by which the poison 





is excreted; and in consequence of this greater rapidity of excretion, 
although all the poison may be absorbed, yet at no one moment is there 
sufficient quantity in the blood to produce injury. ‘Spread out the 
thunder into its minutest tones,’ says Schiller, ‘and it becomes a lullaby 
for children.’ Spread out the deadliest poison in minute doses, and it 


acts as if its soil were elastic; we act as if emigration | 


' becomes a medicine,—as we know from tho daily use of strychnine, 
prussic acid, and other energetic poisons, in medical practice. Now 
, when a poison is rapidly excreted by the skin, lungs, and kidneys, so 
| that an accumulation in the blood is prevented, all injury is avoided, a 
, Succession of minute doses not being the same as one concentrated dose. 
| But if from any cause the rapidity of excretion be arrested, an accumula- 
| tion takes place, and thus a small dose comes to have the effect of a large 
| dose. This is not hypothesis ; it has been proved by Hermann of Berlin, 
who found that the dose of curare which was quite innocuous when 
| injected into the stomach of a rabbit became almost immediately fatal 
if the vessels of the kidneys were tied, thus preventing the excretion 
| from taking place through the kidneys. Hermann also found,—what, 
indeed, Brown Séyuard had long ago proved,—that the dose of alcohol 
| which was fatal to an animal when left exposed to the cold, passed away 
without serious effects when the animal was kept very warm,—the heat 
accelerating and the cold retarding the excretion from the skin.” 


| But in the great majority of cases small doses of tobacco are as 
entirely innocuous as small doses of the very dingerous pvison 
contained in tea. 

The experience of mankind, which after all is the best guide, is, 
we need not say, in exact accord with this view, and tobacco 
might be pronounced a harmless luxury but for one exceptional 
fact, which is noticed by the writer in St. Pauls Magazine, but 
which is dismissed far too summarily. He admits, with a free- 
dom which will please the few resolute opponents of tobacco, that 
its use in excess is very injurious, producing nervous complaints, 
hysteria, mental weakness, and sometimes paralysis, and very 
justly sets that aside as an evil incident to almost every habit of 
mankind. Alcohol, coffee, and even ordinary food may all be 
made dangerous by taking too much, and “ the argument from 
excess is an excess of argument "—the only important point as 
to that matter being the limit of moderation, which differs with 
every individual, and with the state of the digestion on each sepa- 
rate day, or even hour, tobacco before breakfast being injurious 
to many men who can smoke after it with impunity. But those 
who use tobacco want an answer, either from the lay physiologist 
of the St. Pauls or from the medical profession, to a much more 
subtle question. Has not tobacco a property belonging to very 
few substances which makes its use exceptionally dangerous, 
much more dangerous, say, than that of alcohol,—the property,. 
that is, when administered in an overdose, of effecting some 
permanent change, probably in the spinal cord, which renders the 
victim for ever after liable to injury from the minutest dose ? 
This writer does not pretend to answer that question as it could 
be answered in the Lancet, but he has had special reason to study 
the action of tobacco, and believes that the following three cases 
quoted in the magazine, from Dr. Druhen’s work on tobacco, 
point to the one real danger arising from its use :— 

“Case 1. M. T., an advocate, aged thirty, of athletic frame, began in 
1840 to manifest symptoms of a spinal affection, which continued till 
the summer of 1845. These symptoms fluctuated considerably, but 
they resisted all treatment. At last, Dr. Druhen, suspecting that tho 
disturbing cause was excessive smoking, persuaded his patient to give 
up this bad habit. All the symptoms disappeared as if by enchant- 
ment, and at the end of one month the cure was complete. M. T. 
enjoyed excellent health for some time, but one day dining with the 
Doctor he entreated to be allowed to indulge in a cigar. The permis- 
sion was refused, but he persisted and smoked. ‘No sooner had he 
finished his second cigar than I saw him hastily quit the table. I rose 
also in some anxiety, and he confessed that all his old sensations had 
returned. This indication was decisive. M. T. henceforth entirely 
gave up his cigar, took steel tonics for 2 month, and has ever since 
enjoyed robust health.’"—Case II. M. observed that for some years his 
energies had been declining ; he was excessively thin, ate little, and 
only found comfort in smoking very strong cigars. Le complained of 
acute abdominal pains every afternoon, which only ceased at night; 
tremblings of the limbs, palpitations, and sometimes sickness. He was 
advised to relinquish tobacco during one month; did so, and all the 
symptoms disappeared; but he afterwards declared that he would 
rather endure the sufferings than be deprived of tobacco. He resumed 
his old habit, and the old pains returned.—Case III. A man aged forty- 
five, of lymphatic temperament, extremely sober, and very regular in 
all his habits, was troubled by the premonitory symptoms of melan- 
choly mania. He was perfectly aware of his hallucinations, but could 
not escape them. After two or threo weeks’ medical treatment they 
passed away, and he resumed his labours at the bank, where he held 
the post of cashier. M. Druhen accidentally learned that his patient 
was a smoker,—a moderate smoker,—and that during his treatment the 
desire for tobacco had not mado itself felt, but on his recovery he 
again resumed his cigar, and once more the old symptoms appeared. 
Warned thus by experience, he renounced tobacco entirely, and from 
that day has had no recurrence of the symptoms.” 

‘There are physicians in London who could add greatly to this list. 
One we know watched a case in which a violent nervous and 
mental affection, cured by the disuse of tobacco, returne:| after an 
interval of years when the patient had thoughtlessly smoked a few 
cigars, and disappeared again on the cessation of the habit ; and 
numbers of smokers will testify to occasional * fits” of severe 
malaise from a smaller allowance of tobacco than usual. Is it 
not, then, at least possible, if the facts are true - and every physician 
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in large practice knows thein to be correct,—that almost any devotee 
of tobacco may accidentally get an overdose, and may thencefor- 


ward be liable to s 
dose hap pens not to be carried off as rapidly as usual? The | 


uffer more or less severely whenever the ordinary | of intellectual origin. 


, inapplicable things, from inherited habit, without its batig 
‘inferred that the inherited habit has never had any sort 
When a posthumous child imitates, as 
it often does, the mannerisms of a parent it has never seen, we do 


poison is then absorbed, as the writer in the St. Pauls describes, | not argue that those mannerisms cannot have had, in that parent, 


and a permanent, though it may be minute, injury is inflicted on | a rational origin. 


the nervous system. In what way the overdose alters the victim’s 
liability to attack is a question for physiologists; but it may be 
held to be certain that it does, 
action special, it is not unique. The vaccine virus permanently | 
alters the liability of every child in the empire to be poisoned by | 
smallpox, there are drugs—are there not?—which produce a | 
liability to epilepsy, and an overdose of mercury will intensify the | 
action of calomel swallowed years afterwards. ‘The old supersti- 
tion about antidotes probably had its origin in facts of the same 
kind, observed, perhaps, in times when men had a greater capacity 
for believing what they saw than they have in this century of ours. 
If this suggestion is correct, and no other explains the facts, 
tobacco is a permanent danger to mankind, important whenever the 
conditions of men’s lives cr the specialties of their constitutions 
make overdoses probable. 

It would be very useful to ascertain, if it were possible, what 
those conditions and constitutions are, an inquiry towards which 
the writer in the St. Puuls gives us very little help. It has 
been proved by experiment that inaction of the kidneys makes 
nicotine additionally dangerous, and the essayist lays it down as 
® proposition that anything which diminishes excretory action, a 
severe fall in the temperature, for example, creates danger. So 
probably does any severe reduction in the pulse, if coincident 
with the overdose ; or hunger, or deep depression of mind. Con- 
stitutions vary so infinitely that is scarcely possible to lay down 
many rules, but most physicians would, we imagine, endorse 
one or two; as, for example, that a severe cold is always a hint to 
dimiuish tobacco, that it should never be taken fasting, and that 
to most men it is specially, and as it were oddly, injurious during 
the intervals of sleep. ‘That last is a caution smokers do not 
need,—in Europe at least—but snufftakers do, and it is one 
which this writer, without pretending to understand the reason, 
offers seriously. One pinch of snuff taken between sleeping 
and waking at night will do more to produce the symptoms of nico- 
tine poisoning than a boxful taken in the day-time, will produce in 
many cases actual vomiting hours after. And finally, it may be 
laid down as an axiom that men of highly-strung, sensitive, nervous 
organizations, and men who habitually eat little, are better without 
tobacco. They need it least, it is on them that it exerts its worst 
effects, and they, of all men, are most liable to become slaves to the 
indulgence, which they fancy relieves the dyspepsia it produces. 
To all sufferers from tobacco, we would add that if the theory we 
have tried to maintain is correct,—and we speak as those who 
know by dreary experience the hold tobacco gets over the 
affections,—there is no remedy whatever except total abstinence. 
If the mischief has once been done, one cigar or one pinch of 
snuff is as bad as a hundred. Some of them can act on the 
advice without an effort, nothing in the history of tobacco 
being so curious as the readiness with which many confirmed 
victims give up the habit,—a readiness in part due, it may 
be, to the fact that no cousequences follow its disuse such as follow 
the disuse of opium or alcohol. Others could as soon be broken of 
opium-smoking, or hemp-eating, or dram-drinking as of tobacco, 
and for them there is only one useful liue of advice. Fight the 
habit with your whole will and attention, as if it were a stutter or 
atwitch. Bear the torture of disuse as you would bear a disease ; 
go to bed, or to sea, and remember that one cigar or one pinch of 
snuff will in bad cases re-arouse, after au interval of months, the 


insatiable crave. 





ANIMAL REVERENCE. 
: io Victoria Institute, which is a London theological debating 
soe little frequented by the clergy, has been 
animals 


iety, not a 
attempting to define the distinction between the lower 
and man, without, as far as we can sce, being very successful. 
OF course, the old attempt to distinguish between instinct and 
reason was tried, and defeated by the ingenious arguments of more 
than one gentleman. ‘The orthodox view of instinct is that it is 
a wholly irrational sort of impulse, which accomplishes its great 
results quite blindly under the guidance of a higher power, and in 
defence of this view the old a of a tame beaver building a dam 
in a room with tables and brushes, and so forth, was related. 
this argument no one seems to have 











given the answer that the } 


Nor do we argue the same thing i in the case of 
any habit prolonged after its use has disappeared. When an 
orator in the decline of life cannot refrain from addressing elo. 


and though we have called the | quent speeches to his turnips, or an architect from making models 


of buildings that can never be executed, and are not even intended 
for other persons to study, or a scholar in prison turns hursery 
rhymes into Greek or Latin hexameters, without the slightest 
intention of either amusing or teaching any one but himself, an 
external intelligence watching these men without seeing into their 
minds, might very plausibly say that they were doing just what 
the tame beaver does when he builds his dam of tables and brushes 
in a dry room,—doing from “blind instinct” what he had no 
rational pretence for doing; and such an observer might fairly 
enoughadd that this demonstrates the fact thatthe original Speeches, 
architectural efforts, and Latin and Greek verses, were composed by 
instinct, without any mastery of the rational laws involved. And 
such an inference would, as we know, be certainly mistaken, 
We do not see that the tame beaver really proves anything except 
that in his case he was building from hereditary habit, displaying 
an inherited trick of manner, as we might say; but how far the 
origin of that hereditary habit, of that inherited trick of manner, 
might have been rational or otherwise,—i.c., a conscious adapta- 
tion of means to ends, or a mere blind instrumentality, the story 
does not in any degree tend to show. On the other hand, the caseg 
adduced of animals adapting themselves to new emergencies, the 
capacity to deal with which could not possibly have been inherited, 
do seem to show a real element of reason in the matter. The 
bees which found out an uninhabited hive and gave information to 
the Queen Bee,—who never leaves the hive but twice in her life, 
in early infancy, and on occasion of her heading a swarm,—which 
caused her to lead them into possession of that hive, must haveex- 
ercised many of the faculties supposed to be peculiar to the pioneers 
of human civilization. The setter who bribed the sheep-dog 
by the voluntary sacrifice of some of his dinner bones, to assist 
in catching the game that the setter indicated, must have 
divined something of the power of co-operation, and division of 
labour, and deliberately applied capital (the ‘‘ saved wages of 
labour”) to this very remunerative investment in the sheep-dog's 
labour. Whatever be the definition of instinct, and the certainty 
that many of the most apparently sagacious animals do things 
quite over the head of not only their rational powers, but ours, jt 
seems to us certain that very many of the lower animals do adapt 
means consciously to ends, though not after a very elaborate fashion, 
and are, therefore, rationally as well as instinctively, constructive. 
The attempt to divide man sharply from the lower animals by 
his possession of an intelligence different in kind from theirs seems 
to us certainly a failure. No one can pretend for an instant that 
the famous Fire Brigade dog which used to give the alarm of fire, 
to run up the ladder into a burning house, to bark so as to guide 
his master through the thickest of the smoke to the place of 
egress, to give notice when there were living people shut up in a 
state of suffocation, whom the firemen would have missed, by 
barking violently at the door of their rooms, and, in short, to 
co-operate most effectually, not only in the general, but the 
special measures for bringing individual relief in the case of dan- 
gerous fires,—no one, we say, can pretend for an instant that this 
dog did not bring as clear a reason to work (in aid of the acute 
instinctive smell, for instance, which he possessed), as the firemen 
themselves. Unquestionably, the attempt to make the distinction 
between instinct and intelligence the main distinction between 
the lower animals and man is a mistake. 

The gentlemen of the Victoria Institute appeared more or 
less sensible of this difficulty, and some of them proposed, in the 
place of this distinction, to make the characteristic distinction 
between the lower animal and man the want in the former, and the 
presence in the latter, of a faculty of reverence. Here, we imagine, 
the theologians of the Institute got nearer to a characteristic distine- 
tion. But even here they failed to express it in the most character- 
istic form. ‘The great leading fact of domestication is the unques- 
tionable reverence of the higher domesticated animals for the human 
beings whom they accept as their masters. ‘The dog at Edin- 
burgh which has for eight years slept on the grave of its master, 
and has refused to sleep anywhere else, can scarcely be denied a kind 


To! of fi lelity to that master’s memory which deserves to be termed 


reverence. ‘The “instinctive” school would, we suppose, make 


most intellectual man is often found to do equally useless and | this at first a mere matter of physical instinct, lealing the dog 
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to the place where it found most trace of its master’s body, and 
afterwards a result of habit. But as a matter of fact, no 
creatures are less victims of habit than dogs. They go from 
place to place with their masters with nothing but delight in the 
change, and the difficulty would have been, had the master been 
living, to get the dog to sleep for eight years in any 
one place unless his master had slept there too. We 
can only properly account for this extraordinary case of a truly 
spiritual attachment to the memory of a master, by suppos- 
ing that the dog can really recall, or, rather, has never forgotten 
its own intense love, and respect, and regret for him, and feels 
the grave more closely associated with these feelings of love, and 
respect, and regret than any other place within its reach. ‘That 
dogs really reverence their masters, and do so even in the absence 
of their bodily presence, and after very long absence, seems to us 
absolutely certain. And the same thing is more or less true of 
other domesticated animals, especially the horse and the elephant. 
Nay, it seems certain that all the higher gregarious animals rever- 
ence their own leaders,—the herds of elephants especially show- 
ing implicit confidence in the directions of their leaders. Any 
man with several dogs will notice that a sort of hero-worship 
grows up amongst them, the small dogs usually fixing their 
admiration on the larger dogs, and bestowing a good deal of the 
most disinterested respect and reverence upon them. A terrier 
of our acquaintance always rushes to mect a large retriever 
(of her own sex) when they first meet in the morning, with the 
deepest signs of devotion. If the retriever is tied up, the terrier 
will never be easy till she has obtained the release of her large friend, 
and caresses the latter on her release with an effusion that makes 
the retriever quite bashful and ashamed. Here is a genuine case 
of reverence as between dog and dog. ‘The same quality in a far 
higher degree holds between dog and man. 

But then animal reverence is always founded, we believe, on 
the admiration felt for external qualities, which the lower 
animals can more or less appreciate, like size, speed, cour- 
age, resource, and protecting power. The dog defends the 
man; but none the less he feels in a larger sense depen- 
dent on the man, and is aware of the man’s power to control, 
punish, or reward him, indeed, of his still greater power to 
determine generally the whole destiny of his own life. ence the 
reverence of the lower animal for man is like the reverence of the 
savage for the civilized man when first he beholds his great 
resource in the arts of war and peace,—not so much moral 
reverence, as that sense of physical inferiority and dependence 
which, when met with generous treatment, often results in the 
deepest affection. As far as we know, the lower animals, 
though they show plenty of trace of reverence in this vaguer sense, 
show none of that reverence which we yield to those who are Letter 
than ourselyes simply because they are better. Lord Bacon long 
ago remarked that dogs have a religion, and that their gods are 
their masters. But then this is the sort of religious reverence paid 
by a savage to a man with a gun, ora voltaic battery, or an electric 
telegraph, or anything he cannot understand, when combined with 
the feeling of gratitude and love which the latter's kindness may in- 
spire. But the dog shows no sign of self-reproach, of looking for a 
higher moral ideal than itself, of probing the purity of its own mo- 
tives,and shrinking before the spirit which teaches the higher grades 
of nobility it has never reached. In short, moral reverence is, no 
doubt, beyond the reach of the lower animals, simply because this 
rests upon a conscious comparison of the conflicting principles 
by which life can be regulated, a discovery that some of these are 
higher than others, and a further discovery that there are beings 
whose lives show far more of the higher and less of the lower than 
ourown. We should say that this is beyond the range of the 
highest animal life, because a conscious reflection on the motives 
and springs of action has never yet been reached at all by 
any mere animal,— not even by the lowest tribes of the 
human species itself. Here, again, the distinction, though 
complete for the purpose of excluding the lower animals, doubtless 
does more, excludes also the lowest tribes of human beings them- 
selves. ‘The kind of reverence which we have claimed even for 
domesticated animals passes no doubt very gradually and by 
almost insensible shades into that phase of moral comparison and 
reflection which is the source of all true worship. But the 
Kuowledge of the comparative worth of different motives, and the 
Sense of shame which accompanies the complete predominance of 
the lowest motives, though peculiar to man, is not common, we 
imagine, to all the beings who are capable of becoming men in this 
higher sense. We suspect it is true that many domestic animals, 
though they have less of moral capacity in them than the lowest 
4uman animals,—the bushmen, for example,—have more of actual 





reverence, more of the humaner qualities of disinterested love and 
devotion, in short, more civilization, though less capability of 
civilization. ‘The highest range reached in the world of the lower 
animal life overlaps the lowest reached by man, the difference 
being, however, that the former is incapable of cultivation beyond 
a certain point, owing to the absence of any adequate means of 
accumulating the results of past experience, while the latter is 
capable of cultivation far beyond the point at which the former 
stops. Still, as a matter of actual attainment, as distinguished 
from the capacity for future development, no doubt the highest 
class of animals surpass the lowest tribes which deserve the name 
of man. 


GENERAL GRANT'S NEXT VICTORY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, October 9, 1868, 

My letter of August 13, published in the Spectator of August 29, 
has been honoured with sullicient notice on both sides of the 
water to warrant me in reverting to its subject, and even in 
saying something about its writer's opinions without laying myself 
open to the charge of presumption. Upon the latter point I shall 
be very brief. As to the opposition to General Grant, which 
some persons have been able to find in that letter, I shall merely 
say that those who know my name may find it among those of 
the officers of the meeting in New York at which General Grant 
was nominated for the Presidency, where it was placed, not at my 
instance, but with my heartiest consent, at a time when many, if 
not most, of those who are now his noisiest supporters were sneer- 
ing at his abilities and scofling at his political reserve. Between 
him and Mr. Seymour, with all due respect for the latter's 
personal character, my choice is quickly made. General Grant 
is wise and good, a man of firm purpose and single heart ; 
Mr. Seymour is a politician, a man of expedients, steadfast only as 
a partizan. ‘The Spectator rightly said that I did not predict that 
General Grant would not be elected, adding that I evidently 
believed that he would not. If it had been said that I believed it 
probable that he would not be elected, with this slight modification 
the construction of my letter would have been quite correct. My 
mere opinion is of very little importance ; but it is changed, and [ 
now believe it probable that General Grant will be the next 
President of the United States. ‘This change of opinion, however, 
has not been produced by the result of the elections in Maine and 
Vermont. I did not believe that the Democrats would carry even 
the former of those States, at either the local or general election ; 
and my observation has not led me to place great confidence upon 
the result of a State election as an indication of feeling and 
opinion upon questions affecting the general politics of the country. 

It might be supposed —“ naturally ” supposed, as we say—that 
if the people of a commonwealth gave a majority of ten thousand 
votes for Republican candidates at a mere State election, they 
would at an election for President give at least as large a vote, and 
probably a larger one, for the Republican nominee. But this can- 
not be counted on with safety. It is a remarkable fact that the 
more local and personal the issue of an election, the stronger is the 
feeling about it, and the larger the number of votes polled. The 
interest of the canvas is, under ordinary circumstances, in inverse 
proportion to the magnitude of the question at issue. Propose a 
radical change in the fundamental law, the constitution, and, unless 
the question of unlimited beer and whisky is involved in it, you 
have a languid canvass and a moderate vote. ‘The choice of a 
President, under ordinary circumstances, is less interesting than 
that of State officers. But let the question be whether Seth Doo- 
little or Loony MeShane shall be pound-keeper or hog-reeve, and 
you may be sure that every free and enlightened citizen who 
has a voice upon it will make himself heard through the ballot- 
box. And this through a not unamiable weakness of human 
nature. The remote and the abstract do not move us as quickly or 
so far as the near and the personal. In illustration of what I 
have just said let us compare the votes cast in Maine and Vermont 
for President of the United States and for Governor of those 
States at previous elections, ‘That of 1864 might be passed by for 
obvious reasons. ‘lhe country was then in the midst of a great 
civil war; the condition of politics was in the highest degree 
abnormal; and men voted an ‘ unscratched ticket” there who 
had never done so before; yet in 1864 the whole vote cast in 
Maine for President was 106,014; for Governor, 108,865. In 
186 the same State cast 100,918 votes for President, but for 
Governor, 122,577. In 1856, again, for President, 109,784; for 
Governor, 120,967. Vermont cast for President in 1860 a total 
vote of 44,644, but for Governor, 48,920. Connecticut in the 
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same year cast for President 80,950, but for Governor, 88,375. 
The whole vote recently cast in Maine was very much larger than 
any preceding one; and the Ins used to the utmost all their 
advantages against the Outs. I should not be surprised if the 
vote in November were somewhat smaller than that cast at the 
late State election, and yet that the Democrats, disheartened and 
with no hopes of success, should suffer themselves to be beaten 
even worse than before. 

My previous letter expressed no mere “ arbitrary individual 
opinion.” Its conclusions were, at the time when it was written, 
those of the best informed and most independent men I know. 
The cause of the change in our political prospects, according to 
my observation, is not ‘‘ the growing and extending influence of 

tepublican principles,” but the blind and brainless action of the 
Democratic party. It must be confessed that since the war both 
parties have shown a want not only of statesmanship, but even of 
skilful political party management. ‘There were only two worse 
possible nominees, not rebels, for the Democrats than Mr. Seymour 
—Mr. Pendleton and Mr. Vallandigham. For the Vice-Presidency 
they found in Mr. Frank Blair the worst, the most offensively bad 
candidate that they could have picked out of the Union Army. 
Hence in a great measure their almost certain defeat. I see 
daily that this is true. Among my acquaintances comparatively 
few are malignant Democrats; by far the greater number are 
Republicans or Democrats who were hearty supporters of the 
Government during the war. I therefore, of course, hear not a 
little Radical talk in favour of the recent action of Congress. But 
I also hear much of another tone, and from men who held up some 
of these loud-talking Radicals when their knees were dissolving in 
the dark days of the rebellion. Some time ago I was at a little 
dinner party of intimate friends where about a dozen were at 
table. All were Republicans, and all had done some earnest 
work in the war. In the course of the evening the condi- 
tion of the country was spoken of, when one man said, 
as nearly as I can remember, ‘‘I confess that I am disap- 
pointed and surprised at the result of the war. I feel less 
as if I had a country than I did before; as if the country 
I loved and was proud of was gone, and instead of it there was 
a nondescript place with a nondescript government managed 
or to be managed by Negroes and Chinamen, and Irish and 
German emigrants.” Somewhat to my surprise, this speech met 
with a prompt and hearty assent from nearly every man and 
woman at the table, where the course of Congress and the im- 
peachment of the President were decried without reserve. Now, 
I know that not one of those people has changed in principle or in 
feeling, and yet that they all will vote for Grant. Among my 
acquaintances is an intelligent and high-minded publisher, who 
has been a Republican from the formation of the party, but who 
has spent money and energy to the extent of his ability against 
the reconstruction policy of the majority in Congress, and who 
was ready to support any good Union Democrat for the Presi- 
dency. I saw him about a fortnight ago, and asked him what he 
was going to do. ‘ Well,” he said, in a desponding tone of 
acquiescence, ‘‘ we must submit. ‘The decree has gone forth that 
the Democratic party must die, at which I shall be glad enough ; 
but it is hard to be obliged to throw constitutional govern- 
ment overboard, and work with these radicals to kill it (éc., 
the Democratic party). Sut what decent Union man can 
vote for Governor Seymour and General Blair?” An eminent 
Jawyer, a prominent Republican from the party's earliest days, 
said to me in the most unequivocal manner and evidently with 
fixed purpose, as to the legislation of Congress during the last two 
years, ‘* This will all have to be put right again. It cannot stand. 
These laws or the Government will have to go.” He was ready, 
I know, to support almost any hearty Union Democrat; but he 
will not touch Seymour and Blair with a pair of tongs. I often 
see a gentleman who served with distinction during the rebellion, 
and who led a brilliant charge in one of the most important vic- 
tories of the war, a man of rare intelligence, goodness of heart, 
and purity of life. Not three months ago he said to me, “I do 
hope the Democrats will nominate some man that I can vote for. 
I did not go into the war to humiliate those Southerners, and 
bring the negroes in upon us. I fought for the Union and the 
Constitution, and emancipation was but an incident of the war; 
at first a military necessity, and afterward a legitimate consequence. 
But I want the Constitution, and I do not want the Negro.” Yet 
that man will vote for Grant, because he ‘‘ would as soon vote for 
the Devil as for Horatio Seymour.” Another friend who only 


carried a musket during the war has blown out to me at the action 
of the Radicals in Congress, but yet will vote for Grant because 
Seymour ‘* fired shots at his back when he was on the Chickahom- | has and has had nothing to say. 





iny.” Only the day before yesterday two men met in my office, 
one a New Yorker, a War Democrat, the other a Massachusetts 
man, a Republican, who had fought all through the war at sacri- 
fice of money, health, and almost of life, but who yet has for the 
last two years denounced the action of his party without measure. 
** Dash it,” I have heard him say, ‘I would rather, ten times over, 
trust the men that fought me than such fellows as Charles Sumner 
and Thad. Stevens !” I had not seen him for some months, and was 
surprised when he turned to the New Yorker, saying, ‘ You're 
a Grant man, I hope.” ‘ W-e-ll,” answered the civilian Democrat, 
‘*T suppose I am, because I can’t vote for Seymour, and won't 
vote for Blair.” ‘‘ Just so,” said the military Republican, “ that’s 
just my case. It’s hard not to be able to smash those Radicals, 
but who can vote for that Copperhead sneak ? Grant at least will 
be honest and earnest.” And so it goes. Not one of these typical 
men, representing hundreds of thousands atl over the North, has 
changed in feeling or opinion ; but they find themselves driven to 
the support of the Republican nominees, although they detest the 
Republican policy. 

But the political unwisdom of the Democrats did not find its 
last or its fullest expression in its nominations. Ever since the can- 
vas was begun they have been doing the work of the Republicans 
with all their might. The action of the Southern people and the 
speech of the Southern politicians have been almost priceless to the 
Republicans. Had it been necessary, the Chicago Convention could 
not have done better than to raise a million of dollars and send it to 
the South, to make sure that the Southerners would act and talk 
just as they have been talking and acting for the last two or three 
months. Instead of behaving like men sobered by past events, and 
who meant to attain a legitimate end by peaceful constitutional 
means, they have been blustering and raving, cutting, slashing, 
and shooting in the old bad way; and this when the object was to 
bring War Democrats and Moderate Republicans at the North to 
vote for such—with such a record for the past eight years—a map 
as Horatio Seymour. 

Hence, and hence only, the change in our political outlook ; 
and in so far as the elections in Maine and Vermont are the fruit 
of such changes they are an indication of the future. But they 
do not indicate any abandonment on the part of the people of 
those States of State rights for themselves, or any willingness to 
act outside the Constitution, as far as they are concerned, or any 
inclination to receive the Negro among themselves, if he should 
come among them in any appreciable numbers. The triumph is 
not of Radical Republican principles, but of Ins over Outs, and 
Unionists over Copperheads. Such will be Grant’s triumph in 
November. A YANKEE. 


P.S.—Let me say a word, and I hope that I may say it once 
for all, about what the Spectator calls my ‘‘ constitutional fetish— 
worshipping.” What I worship is worthy of notice here only 
because [ venture to speak for such a crowd of honest, intelligent, 
thoughtful fellow-worshippers. ‘The Constitution is no fetish of 
mine: I do not worship it. I would lay unhallowed hands upon 
it to-morrow. In at least a dozen important sections I would 
change it radically. More, I should like to have a new constitu- 
tion less federal in its character, one new feature of which 
should bea grant to Congress of the power of regulating citizen- 
ship and suffrage throughout the country—a power which it does 
not now rightfully possess. I am ready to work with any man 
for such an amendment of the Constitution. But while the Con- 
stitution remains what it is, I, or rather we, believe and feel that 
it can be disregarded only at the cost of honour, of honesty, and of 
the safeguards of liberty. For the Constitution of the United 


States is a law, a grant, and a compact. ‘To the people, the 


legislatures, and the courts it is a law,—the supreme law, the law 
of laws: to the Government of the United States it is a grant, 2 
grant of limited powers, and not only of limited powers, but of 
existence; between the States as corporate political bodies it is a 
compact, a compact expressly and solemnly made for consideration 


on both sides. Such an instrument may well be changed, and we: 


think might well be changed, according to the mode provided by 
the parties to it; but it cannot be violated with honour or witl 
safety. ‘* Blessed is the man that sweareth unto his neighbour, 
and disappointeth him not, though it were to his own hindrance.” 
As to the Negro, we are at a loss to see why constitutional 
government should be imperilled and set at naught for his welfare 
more than for ours. In communities in which white men maim 
and slay white men upon the slightest provocation it would be 
strange if negroes were made exceptions to the general rule ;, and 
against the working of that rule the United States Government 
A YANKEE. 
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1 cap pineal 
EARTHQUAKES IN ENGLAND. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sim,—At a moment when the question of an earthquake in 
Ireland is being discussed, it may be interesting to your readers 
to learn that shocks of some severity were no unusual event some 
centuries ago in this country. 

In 974 Wendover tells us that a great earthquake shook all 
England. In 1081 one occurred, which was attended “ with 
heavy bellowing.” In 1089 there was ‘*a mickle earth-stirring 
ever all England,” says the Saxon Chronicle, and the annalist 
notices that the harvest was especially hackward. In 1110, says 
Florence of Worcester, ‘‘ there was a very great earthquake at 
Shrewsbury. ‘The river Trent was dried up at Nottingham from 
morning to the third hour of the day, so that men walked dry- 
shod through its channel.” In 1133, there was a great earthquake 
in many parts of England. In 1165, says Matthew Paris, ‘* there 
was an carthquake in Ely, Norfolk, and Suffolk, so that it threw 
down men who were standing and rang the bells.” The same 
writer records another in 1187, when many buildings were thrown 
down ; and another in 1247, which he speaks of as especially violent 
on the banks of the Thames, where it shook down many buildings. 
Oue feature of it was that some days afterwards the sea became 
preternaturally calm, as if the tides had ceased, and remained so 
for three months. Next year the western parts of England were 
the great sufferers. In the diocese of Bath wide rents opened in 
the walls, and a cupola on the tower of Wells Cathedral was 
dashed down upon the roof. At St. David's great damage was 
done to the cathedral. ‘Two years later a shock was felt in 
Buckinghamshire, which caused more panic than injury, the 
accompanying sound being like thunder underground. It was 
noticed that the birds were driven wild with fear. In 1275, says 
Matthew of Westminster, there was a general earthquake, ‘ by 
the violence of which the Church of St. Michael of the Hill, outside 
Glastonbury fell down, levelled with the soil.” Many other 
English churches suffered in a less degree. From this time earth- 
quakes seem to have been less common ; but in 1382 there was 
one which shook down some churches in Kent, and which a poet of 
the times has described, rather vividly, — 

“ Forsooth ! this was a Lord to dread, 
So suddenly mado men aghast ; 
Of gold and silver they took no heed 
But out of their houses full soon they passed. 
Chambers, chimneys, all to burst, 
Churches and castles foul 'gan fare ; 
Pinnacles, steeples to ground it cast, 
And all was for warriors to be ware.” 
Three years later there were two shocks, but they seem to have 
been very slight, as Walsingham only interprets the first to mean 
an expedition against Scotland, and the second a vain excitement 
in the political world. 

I have carefully confined myself to historical notices. But there 
are legends which ascribe the destruction of whole cities or armies 
to convulsions of this kind. Camden records that the town of 


Kenchester was destroyed by an earthquake. The Chronicle of 


Evesham says the same of Alcester, but as the visitation in this 
case was a special judgment on the smiths of the town, who 
drowned St. Egwin’s preaching with the noise of their hammers, 
there is reason to hope that it was a purely local infliction. 
Reginald of Durham says that at Mungedene Hill, near Norham- 
on-Tweed, the earth opened and swallowed up many thousand 
Scots who were then ravaging St. Cuthbert’slands. These tradi- 
tions may, perhaps, be taken to show that the popular fancy in 
England recognized earthquakes as an occasion of violent change. 

Of course, I do not pretend that my list is exhaustive even for 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; nor have I touched upon 
such geological theories as Mr. Geikie’s, that there has been a 
great upheaval of Scotland about the Antonine wall, or a great 
recession of the sea since Roman times.—I am, Sir, &e., Z. 

CHILDREN ABROAD. 
[Tv THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

Sir,—I am reminded by your article on the children whom one 
meets with on the Continent of an American family whom I met 
with in a pevsion on the Lake of Geneva, where I spent two days. 
The party consisted of a girl of about twelve and two younger 
children ; they had no nurse or servant. The eldest girl was left 
in charge, while the father and mother were, I believe, making a 
tour in Switzerland for a fortnight. I did not hear that any 
express cause had taken thom away. ‘The little girl’s management 
of the younger ones was such as many a mother might have envied. 
The boy and another little boy had been out playing till after 


dinner was ready, and rushed in while we were at table. One of 
the young culprits was adjured by his mother several times in per- 
; Suasive, drawling tones, ** Do brush your hair, Tommy, you're not 
fit to be seen, do go and brush it.”. When the other appeared his 
sister said very gently, ‘ You have forgotten to brush your hair, 
Charlie, you cannot sit down to table so,” and Charlie was off to 
make himself tidy. 

In the evening we were going for a row on the lake, and I pro- 
posed to take the little girl, for whose loneliness I could not help 
feeling a good deal of pity, on the water. She would like very 
much to go, but she could not leave Minnie. As I could not 
bear to deprive my little friend of what was evidently a great 
pleasure, I asked whether Minnie would be good, and having 
received the elder sister's promise that she would, I suggested 
taking her too, though an unknown child of five ina boat is rather 
anxious work. Minnie was perfectly good, and we returned in 
safety. 

I have often thought since of the eldest girl. I wonder whether 
hers.is an exceptional case, or whether there are many American 
children like her. ‘The strange and, to English ideas, pre- 
posterous notion of leaving a girl of twelve without any clder 
friend, and without any special recommendation to the mistress of 
the pension, dil not surprise me more than the manner of the 
little girl herself, gentle, childlike, unassuming to strangers ; very 
gentle yet very decided to the younger ones; staid and quiet she 
naturally was, but there was not a particle of self-conceit, or 
presumption, or self-sulliciency in her bearing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. G. T. F. 


MR. FEARON’S REPORT ON SCOTCH SCHOOLS. 
(To THe Evrrok oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sin,—In to-day’s Spectator, page 1227, you say, ** The essay [in 
the Westminster Pevicwr] on * Middle-Class Schools’ does not im- 
press us very favourably. ‘The author does not seem to have seen 
the criticisms which have been passed on a document on which he 
much relies, Mr. Fearon’s Report on Scotch Schools.” 

Will you kindly inform me in what publication I shall find those 
criticisms to which you refer, and which have apparently given you 
an unfavourable opinion of the trustworthiness of my report. — 
I an, Sir, &e., Danie, R. Freanon. 


[The review to which we referred was, we believe, in the 
North British Revicw for June. We have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of again referring to the article,—the first, on education, 
—and it is quite possible we may have exaggerated its im- 
portance.— Ep, Spectator.) 


BOOKS. 


shies 
IIWA ‘TSIEN KI.* 

| Gorrie, who was, in his old age atleast, very fond of the proprie- 
| ties and decorousnesses of life, even where they clearly passed the 
| hounds of artificiality,—perhaps partly by way of reaction from the 
| time when he used to stand with his master the Duke of Weimar 
| cracking horsewhips for a silly wager in the market-place of 
Weimar,—had a keen appreciation of the decorams,—what 
the Chinese themselves call the ‘lao Li,—of Chinese fiction. ‘There 
was something stiff and old-fashioned about the great German 
poet as a child, and, when once his youth was passed, the love for 
the decorous and the measured returned strongly upon him, nor 
was he ever more animated than in praise of it. ‘To Eckermann 
he said in 1827, that the only difference between the Chinese pic- 
pete of life in such fictions as he had read, and the German, is 
| that with the Chinese ‘everything happens in a clearer, purer, 
more moral manner. [verything with them is reasonable, citizen- 
| like, without great passion and poetical rapture, and has in that 
| respect a good deal of similarity to my J/ermann and Dorothea, as 
| 

! 








; Well as to the English romances of Richardson. ‘There is, how- 
| ever, this difference, that with the Chinese the life of outward 
nature is always interwoven with that of the human figures. 
| One always hears the splashing of the goldfish in the pond, 
| the continuous singing of the birds in the branches; the day is 
always brightand sunny, the night always clear; there is a great 
| deal about the moon, only it docs not change the aspect of the 
| landseape ; its rays are conceived as bright as those of the sun 
| itself. And the interior of the houses is as neat and elegant as their 
| pictures; for example, ‘I heard the pretty maidens laugh, and 





* The Flowery Scroll. A Chinese Novel. Translated and illustrated with Note 
by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., F. RS. London: W. H, Allen and Co, 
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when I caught sight of them they were sitting on fine bamboo 
chairs.’ There you have in a touch the most charming situation ; 
for you cannot think of bamboo chairs without the greatest light- 
ness and elegance.’ He went on to remark that the substance of 
the Chinese fictions ‘* always turns on what is moral and seemly. 
And it is just in consequence of this severe regulation in everything 
that the Chinese Empire sustained itself for thousands of years, and 
will, by the same quality, continue to sustain itself in the future.” 
Noone can read this story, which Sir John Bowring has translated 
for us, without being reminded of Gocthe’s criticism. It is a very 
amusing story to one quite unversed in Chinese fictions, though 
but a little of this sort of thing would certainly be too much. 
What one feels most, is the tame extravagance, if we may use a sort 
of paradox, both of the life and of the style. Goethe is quite right 
in saying that there is a civic, citizenlike, customary, considerate, 
in a word, tame air about them which suggests a great re- 
semblance to the life of the old-fashionad German cities, old 
Nuremberg, or Goethe’s own city, old Frankfort. Everything is 
ceremonious without being aristocratic ; the young are as pompous 
as the old; there is much bowing and handing about, and large 
words to small actions; but there is a pacific tone of town life 
and popular competition about it all; the energy is all strictly 
confined within customary channels which it is an unheard-of thing 
to transgress. ‘The modes and impulses of human action all 
resemble canals rather than rivers ; they are artificial, methodical, 
carefully banked up, and connected together in formal net-works. 
But though the human life is so regulated, and tame, and formal, 
the garden and open-air life of China is interwoven, as Goethe 
says, completely with the human figures. ‘The sun, and the moon, 
and the flowers, and the trees, and the ponds, and the birds are 
incorporated with every phrase describing human sentiment and 
purpose. Again, as Goethe also says, there is no graduation in 
the landscape effects; there is the same want of perspective in the 
literary pictures as in the Chinese painting; the moonlight is as 
bright and sharp as the sunlight; the distances, physical or 
moral, are not well kept. This it is which, in spite of the 
tameness, gives the air of extravagance and exaggeration to all the 
writing, descriptive or sentimental, While the outward and inward 
are so closely mingled, there is something childish in the apparent 
inability to use more than one tone or tint at a time, whether in 
describing feelings or scenes. ‘There is an entire absence of either 
pictorial or moral graduation. As the moonlight is painted just as 
bright as the sunlight, so there is no graduation in the picture of 
Ordinary courtesies take as intense a colour as the 
most passionate lovers’ sentiments. ‘The modesty of self-deprecia- 
tion is even more exaggerated in its language than the humility of 
love. ‘This is, however, rather a specially Oriental than a Chinese 
characteristic. Sir John Bowring mentions, what is well known, 
how the Chinese despise our despatches for their plain and straight- 
forward expressions, their absence of hyperbole. We remember 
secing in some old newspaper that a Chinese deputation to Sir 
John stated that the deputies ** wondered at the splendour of his 
Phoenix-like appearance,’—a statement which certainly out-tops 
the most lover-like extravagances of English poetry. So of the 
common compliments of life, Sir John tells us what every one has 


probably heard before,—that 


emotion. 


’ 


“In intercourse, personal or epistolary, the Chinese use the most 
exaggerated expressions, in deprecation of themselves and their belong- 
ings, and of laudation of the persons and possessions of those thoy address. 
Their own abodes, however grand, they call their ‘humble cottage,’-— 
that, however lowly of him with whom they converse, ‘the illustrious 
palace.’ Evidences of this extravagant form of expression pervade this 
and all Chinese novels.” 


Now, it is not the mere exaggeration of this sort of phraseology, so 
much as the loss of perspective which is necessarily produced by 
there being nothing stronger left to say where stronger emotions 
and passions have to be represented, that strikes the reader of a 
Chinese fiction. ‘The meaningless compliments of life are as em- 
phatic as its most passionate vows; aud so, too, in the painting of 
nature, as the buttercups and daisies, or whatever may be the Chinese 
equivalents, are left out of the picture altogether, and we have 
nothing but the peonies and the lotuses and the chloranthuses, the 
imagination gets fatigued with spots of equally ostentatious colour 
and the consequent absence of all tone in the art. Perhaps it is in 
some measure in consequence of this that, in spite of the general 
tameness of effect, the want of any conflict, of any stand-up fight, 
of any elasticity and variety in the so-called action of the novel, 
there is so much hysteric violence about the various lovers’ de- 


spair. It would almost seem as if the Orientals having exhausted 


all the foree of expression on tame and ceremonious compliments, 





are forced to get hold of something stronger than language when | 


they get to anything like real emotion; and are therefore compelled 
to introduce floods of tears, shiverings, raids upon furniture, and 
suicide, as the only fit expressions of actual misery when 
they desire to paint it vividly. ‘The range of expression which 
words can convey having been entirely used up for the faintest 
and feeblest feelings, the Orientals are forced to tear their gar- 
ments, cast dust on their heads, and use, in short, violent 
action, when they want to delineate strong feelings. But this, as 
we said, is not, we fancy, specially Chinese, but Oriental. What 
does seem to be Chinese is the specially artificial mode of convey- 
ing hysterical feeling,—the high-born mode of committing suicide, 
for instance, by eating gold leaf,—the fashion whereby a young 
lady expresses a breaking heart by burning her cosmetics and her 
backgammon board, and scattering her draughts and dominoes 
over the floor of her chamber. 

such a young lady’s despair :— 


Here, for instance, is a picture of 


“ She threw her rouge and cosmetic box into the pond, that she might 
show her determination to abandon all care of her pretty face. ‘I will 
not even hope for peace or joy. I will seek my way to the yellow wells 
and find forgetfulness there.’ And then she took up her luxurious look- 
ing-glass and her costly lute and broke them in pieces. ‘ Who, in the 
world, cares for my music, now,—who will ever ask mo how I look in 
the mirror? Like a solitary phenix,—like a lonely swallow,—I shall 
droop and die.’ She threw her jasper flute away,—she tore the strings 
of her guitar,—but fell weeping like Yu Kwan, whose tears stained her 
silk garments. ‘I would not yield to the entreaties of Lung Yu, him- 
self, nor subject myself to be betrayed by a pertidious Liao Chi. I will 
rather die. <A pile of yellow earth shall bo my habitation.’ She next 
burnt her many-coloured pencils, and tore up her flowery note-paper. 
‘I will write no more poetry,—I will not leave a fragment behind me. 
I long only to sleep for ever among the flowers.’ Next, she burnt her 
backgammon board, and scattered her draughts over all the chamber. 
‘ Ho has deceived me with treachery and lies! I think on these fleeting 
moments of hope and bliss with vain regrets. What, though my eyes 
weep blood,—what, though iny sleeves are drenched with tears!’ She 
seized her harp, and broke it,—her dominoes she flung about on all sides. 
The sight of anything that had given her pleasure was intolerably pain- 
ful. ‘On whom shall I wreak my vengeance? On youn, faithless one! 
on you, be my last curses!’ And then she threw her embroidered silks 
and satins into the fire. ‘What have I now to do with the adornings of 
the toilet? Never, again, will I gird myself with an ornamented belt. 
No! I will forget everything. But know you, treacherous Liang, that 
you are the cause of my destruction.’ So, having burnt her garments, 
she broke her golden nails.” * 


And of another young lady, when in a paroxysm of despair of a 
rather less keen order,—despair for a betrothed husband whom she 
has never seen or heard from, and who does not eare for her,—it is 
told that ‘‘she rouged herself no longer, dropped her paint-box, and 
was sorely afflicted,” vowing to wear ‘ silk dresses ” no more. The 
‘‘ breaking the golden nails” is a very expressive act of Chinese 
despair, just as letting them grow, and crushing the feet till neither 
feet nor hands are of any use, is very expressive of the thorough 
artificiality of Chinese fashion. ‘Lhe very highest expression of 
despair short of suicide seems, in China, to be expressed by the 
repudiation of the most artificial amusements and conventions of 
life,—the destruction of cosmetics, the scattering of the dominoes 
and draughts, the breaking of the golden nails. Where this same 
young lady recovers her lover, we hear, ‘‘ Yao Sien’s spirits re- 
vived, and from that hour she begau again to paint her eyebrows.” 

One feels a certain dread, as onv reads this picture of Chinese 
life, especially as regards the elaborate system of civil-service 
competitive examinations, and ilie bureaucratic spirit which seems 
ingrained in the very heart of Chinese life, lest the Western civili- 
zation should ever tend towards this goal. When one reads of a 
young lady drowning under the eyes of some boatmen ‘who had 
heard cries of distress, but waited for orders, and took no steps to 
save Yu Khing,” and considers Sir Jolin Bowring’s note thereon, it 
is impossible not to feel a certain spasm of fear. ‘This is Sir John 
Bowring’s remark :— 

“This is characteristic of the Chineso. I have known robberies take 
place in crowded streets, with not the slightest interference from pas- 
sengers, or from persons Jookiug out of their doors and windows, while 
the offences were committed. People were constantly drowned in Hong 
Kong, in the presence of those who might have saved them without any 
peril to themselves, and I was obliged to issue an ordinance, condemning 
the boats to confiscation whose owners refused to rescue those who had 
fallen into the water.” 

The purely civic civilization of a crowded and over-populous empire 
is sure to end in something like this, at least without the presence of 
a strong spiritual power to leaven and exalt that secularism of idea 
which the Chinese, the English, and the Americans seem to exhibit 
naturally in almost equal degrees. A reviewer with whom we 
have had some little controversy lately, has lamented the failure 


* “ Chinese ladies of rank allow their nails to grow to the length of several 
inches, as an evidence that they are never employed in manual labour. They stain 
them of a golden colour, and at night they are protected with metallic coverings, to 
prevent their being accidentally broken. To break the long nails, is the last act of 
despair.” 
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of the Darwinian law of “natural selection in the struggle for | 
existence” in the human world. We are not sure that in China 
it does not operate with almost the same foree as in the lower 
world of animal life. ‘The account of the deaths which take place 
during the competitive exuminations is a strict result of the 
triumph of the Darwinian law :— 

“Date newspapers from China give some interesting particulars of 
the resumption of competitive examinations in Nan King, where they 
had been long interrupted by the presence of the Tao Ping insurgents. 
An Imperial decree directed the examination hall to be opened in the 
ancient capital of China. No less than two thousand students presented 
themselves as candidates for the Kiu Jon, or Master of Arts degree, and 
in consequence of the time which had passed since the last examination, 
an unusual number, not less than 248 students, were promoted. So 
severe was the competition, that great numbers committed suicide, and 
many others died from over-exhaustion and anxiety. It is said that no 

an} % ° 1 | 
less than 75 corpses wore carried out from the examination-halls. They 
were removed by secret, underground passages, lest the great entrance | 
should be profaned by the presence of tho unhappy dead, who are | 
supposed to pay this most awful penalty for undivulged offences, which | 
ought to have prevented them from entering into the competitive field. 


And to this, mere secularism, however respectful of the rights of 
others, however civic and citizenlike in Goethe's sense, necessarily 
tends. 

Sir John Bowring has produced in this translation a very useful 
Of course of its scholarship we cannot 


as well as amusing book. 
But of its freshness and 


pretend to be judges in any degree. 
interest we are; and quite apart from the features of the tale which 
are likely to be thought the most curious,—the reconciliation of 
the views of the two rival young ladies, the lover, and his parents by 
his eventually marrying beth the heroines, for example, a dcnoue- 
ment of which English novelists cannot avail themselves,—it will 
be found full of curious and, to English readers, striking touches. 


THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER ON HIS OWN CLASS.* 
Tue titles which the Journeyman Engineer has selected for his 
first and his latest published book, aptly characterize their differ- 
ence. In Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes nothing 
more was intended than a series of sketches /vom working-class 
life. ‘Saint Monday,” ‘* Working Men’s Sundays,” ‘ ‘Teetotal 
Advocates and Advocacy,” and other topics, selected apparently 
for their picturesqueness, brought into prominence certain 
characteristics of working men, and of the lives which they lead. 
But the work was necessarily partial, although a working man 
writing partially on subjects of his own experience could not fail 
to imply much more and say incidentally many things which made 
his book fuller in information than its form promised. In the 
present volume, however, the whole subjeet—the Great Unwashed— 
is avowedly grappled with ; and there is in fact more completeness 
of treatment, in spite of a strong tendency to sketchiness. ‘There are 
special chapters on the various types of working men, on their homes 
and wives, on their views of politics and especially of ‘Trade Union- 
ism, and on their position with regard to the Church; and a “second 
part” appears to describe pretty completely the round of life. Under 
the titles of ** Pay Day,” “ A Workinan’s Morning Call” (that is, 
the workman’s daily summons to his work), “* On the Night Shift,” 
** Saturday Trading,” we have sketches illustrative of every-day 
existence; while ‘* My Club House” shows the social side of 
Unions. ‘Easter with the Unwashed” is an account of how 
holidays are spent, and the chapters ** Out of Collar,” * ‘Tramps 
and Tramping,” and “In the Big Shop,” deal most fully with the 
workman as he is out of work. ‘The descriptions of “ Our Court ” 
and “ Very Cheap Literature ” are more special sketches, showing 
in what buildings some artizans have to live, and one way of 
supplying themselves with cheap books, viz., from peripatetic sales- 
men, who dispose of their wares by a kind of Dutch auction. Several 
chapters from the old volume, such as that on ‘“ Saint Monday,” 
might have figured well in this, and generally the one book supple- 
ments the other, but with all omissions the present volume can 
stand very well by itself. ‘To have described it as we have done 
is, we think, to show its value. ‘The “ Journeyman Engineer” is 
svinewhat pompous, and given to circumlocution, and a little fond 
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of slang, the latter fault contracted, perhaps, from his associates, 
who have 2 whole vocabulary of phrases like ** out of collar ;” but 


| 
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he is thoroughly readable and perepicuous, “id these are qualities | 
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for partial experience ; but a half-educated, average sort of man, 
with literary tastes, whose work may be all the more trusted for a 
certain dullness and narrowness of imagination, which strictly 
confines him to a record of personal experience. ILis sketches may 
be false, through his not seeing wide enough about him ; but every 
line shows that he could not if he would draw a fancy sketch, or 
meddle with fictitious detail. 

What are working men, or rather artizans, as thus painted by 
one of themselves? ‘This is the question suggested by the book, 
and to get a complete answer we recommend every one to read it ; 
but we may, nevertheless, draw attention to one or two of our own 
inferences. What forces itself on us is the great likeness of the 
people described to the ordinary middle class in their general view 
of society. ‘The artizans whom the Journeyman Engineer has 
associated with manifestly accept the doctrine of competition in 
the business of life. Socialistic or communistic theories may be 
held by a few, but they have not made way, and are hardly even 
alluded to by our author. It is generally recognized that there is 
no supreme hardship in the rule which makes working for the 
capitalist a condition of living, and grumbling at the lion’s share 
of the capitalist does not breed au active revolutionary spirit. It 
is as practical men doing the best for themselves under the rule of 
competition that the workmen associate to keep up wages, or 
insure themselves by benefit societies and yard clubs against 
accidents and dull times. The more intelligent look to * Co- 
Operation” and ** Boards of Conciliation ” as means of improving 
themselves yet more and preventing dreaded strikes, but as men 
of the world they have no dire quarrel with the order of things ; 
it is mainly to their own efforts that they look for the improve- 
ment of a state which they admit to be worth while making the 
best of. ‘The whole feeling of the chapters on ‘ Pay Day,” 
‘“My Club House,” and “ Saturday Trading” is that of a 
class which, on the whole, is conscious of making things better. 
In truth, the account of what is bought in Saturday trading, 
as well as the description of the Sunday’s dinner in the 
former volume, show no ineonsiderable command of the 
means of enjoyment, quite sullicient to account for the 
lack of a revolutionary temper. Socially, too, we may gather 
from the present volume that the artizans are above the lower 
middle class. ‘They “ look down” on shopmen and clerks, and 
are successful competitors with them in love and matrimony. No 
doubt the life of artizans is a few degrees harder than that of the 
middle classes. ‘The middle-class fear of sinking is tinged in the 
artizan class with the fear of absolute pauperism. ‘The out-of- 
work phase plays a very important and disagreeable part in their 
domestic history. But we must say that the impression of the 
present volume is that the artizan’s danger of pauperisin is really 
very slight. Nothing is more striking than the success of the 
associations for helping those who are ‘‘ out of collar,” or “on 
tramp,” or “in the big shop ;” while we are not sure but that the 
working classes make up in the kindliness and brotherliness which 
the sense of a great common danger calls forth for the compara- 
tively greater safety of the middle classes and its accompanying 
isolation and independence. It is a significant fact that the prac- 
tice of early and improvident marriages is beginning—though only 
beginning—to be less general among the class than it has been. 
According to our author, an artizan, while he is yet young enough 
to marry, ‘*may, by the exercise of ordinary prudence and 
industry, furnish a home, have a few pounds in the bank, be an 
established member of his trade union an a benefit society, and 
be in employment which, so far as he can judge, is likely to be 
regular.” If only as much could be said for the masses of English 
labourers ! 

What is said on the material aspect of the artizan’s life is the 
most important part of the book. But even here, apparently from 
being of that life himself, the author misses many things which 
would strike an outside observer. A picture of a working-man’s 
home,—how it is furnished, and occupied, and ornamented, what 
food is eaten at various meals, what tastes are indulged in by the 
occupiers,—could hardly be too pre-Raphaelite. ‘There was some- 
thing of this in the last volume, but not enough, and there is 
hardly anything here. ‘The only sketch of an interior we have is 
that of a dwelling in ‘tour court,” a squalid habitation to which 
an artizan is supposed to have been driven by metropolitan 


for which tauel / i i 
vii nuch may be forviven : an ow a8 Sole gee i i , 
y be forgiven a man who has something new to |improvements. Artizans are not the classes who specially suffer by 


report. 


Ve may cousider ourselves very fortunate in having a | these improvements, as the writer implicitly admits. We should 


real live workine-man able serihe his se ike > Drese ‘ . . 
tien aa = He to describe his s lass like th presen) have liked to see an account of the real homes they build up in 
y—hot aman of great talent taking him wholly out of his | more favourable conditions. ‘There is reason to expect that the 


class, nor a man of genius, Whose wide sympathy could make up 
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Sy the Journeyman Engineer, Author of Some Habits i 


middle classes are here again closely approached, there being only 
more coarseness and a still greater want of taste and culture, as is 
natural in a community which has been well to do for barely a 
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generation; but a Journeyman Engineer could have spoken 
with some authority. 

We are still less satisfied with the account of working men them- 
selves, and their views on politics and religion. ‘The chapters 
devoted to these matters no doubt contain much that is valuable. 
‘The defence of Trade Unionism against the scribblers who would 
identify it with Sheffield atrocities is excellent; the Journeyman 
Engineer cannot help showing, as well as saying, how remote is 
the ordinary work of Unions from the violence and evil spirit and 
Jocal ruffianism which were all requisite to the Sheffield caricature. 
‘The chapter on the Church, again, gives some external reasons for 
working men’s abstinence from church-going. In polities we learn 
that the working men attach much importance to the question of 
house accommodation, punishment of adulterating tradesmen, 
reduction of taxation, and equalization of poor-rates ; while the 
opinions are stated that ‘Trade Unions will not be used for political 
purposes except on trade questions, that the election of working- 
class members to Parliament is not much thought of, and that the 
lodger clause of the Reform Bill still excludes many of the best 
of the artizan class—the young journeymen—because the 4s. per 
week rent is too high a figure. But all this is plainly inadequate. 
We should like an ampler picture of those working men who are 
only glanced at, who study special sciences ; and of the ‘* intelli- 
vent few,” with whom the author classes himself, who are well 
read and informed, and who are a growing class, evidently rather 
pooh-poohing the active politicians and leaders whom the world 
hears most of. More important still, a description of the positive 
religion of working men—not a mere vindication of their reasons 
for not going to church —was worth some pains. ‘lhe writer says 
they are religious, but what are their general conceptions of life, 
especially of those whom neither dissent on the one hand nor 
formal secularism on the other counts among its adherents? Where 
there is little or no hold of a distinct theology influencing life, there 
may yet be a sort of religion to describe, as George Eliot in the 
Mill on the Floss describes the religion of Maggie Tulliver’s aunts. 
‘The account of politics, again, omits to tell us what the artizans 
think of education, and half a hundred other questions. ‘This may 
be an oversight or the result of the form of the essay, which is not 
so much descriptive of the politics of working men as the statement 
of the author's own view of what their politics should be, but the 
defect is really very serious. 

‘The author’s general notion is perhaps a sound one—that before 
artizans can exert very much political power they must learn a good 
deal more of polities. We suspect his own tastes are more literary 
than political, and if artizans are like him they certainly do stand 
muchin need of political education. For instance, he talks of the lower 
paid but less heavily taved “ foreign workman,”—which is simply 
a mode of stating that he knows nothing of the subject, and nothing 
especially of foreign taxation, say of France, or Germany, or Italy, 
or the United States. No doubt the statisticians are much to 
blame for this by their comparisons of the amount yielded by taxa- 
tion per head, as if the yield and the rates of taxation must corre- 
spond, but we should have thought that inquisitive working men, 
able to compare notes with their foreign neighbours as to the 
pressure of taxes on their every-day life, might have had some 
informed opinion of their own. It is a demonstrable fact that in 
no great country in the world are the taxes so light as in England. 
We find, too, a complaint that “there are no reliable public 
accounts accessible to, and understandable by, the general body of 
the people,”"—which is surely as groundless a complaint as 
could well be conceived. Want of simplicity and intelligibility is 
certainly not the sin of English budgets. ‘The same ignorance is 
shown in the treatment of the topic of the equalization of poor- 
rates. ‘The writer does not seem even to have heard of the reason for 
lucalizing the rates for local expenditure—viz., to enforce economy 
by making the people who wish a certain advantage pay for it as 
directly as possible. Yet this is the real difficulty of equalization, 
and makes some who admit the necessity of partial equalization, 
over the metropolitan area for instance, regard with no little 
alarm the danger of an extension of the principle. We believe 
that as much ignorance as this will be found among many educated 
littérateurs who are not politicians, but its existence none the less 
disqualifies the writer for discoursing on working men’s politics ; 
the political ignorance of the class may not be so great as he, 
through his own igaorance, represents. As to the necessity of 
more political education, however, we can all agree, for what class 
in England is educated enough on the subject-matter of political 


‘questions ? 





ad 
THE NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES.* 
WE cannot but regret that Mr. Longfellow has published these 
tame and undramatic plays. ‘There is little art in them and no 
vigour, and the reason Mr. Longfellow himself gives for publishing 
them is a reason which no poet should for a moment have accepted, 
It may be a good secoudury reason for a poet to plead, that what 
he writes will ‘do good,” but since he writes as a poet, and while 
he writes as a poet, he should remember that nothing is likely to 
‘do good” to the lovers of poetry which is not really good poetry ; 
and if it is not the lovers of poetry of whom he is thinking, but 
the general world who care little for poctry,—then he could not 
have made a greater mistake than putting his conceptions into the 
form of verse, or tragedy, at all. IIe asks and answers for us the 
following question :— 
“*Why touch upon such themes ?° porhaps some friend 
May ask incredulous; ‘and to what good end ? 
Why drag again into tho light of day 
The errors of an age long passed away ?’ 
I answer: ‘ For the lesson that they teach ; 
The tolerance of opinion and of speech. 
Ifope, Faith, and Charity remain,—these three ; 
And greatest of them all is Charity.’” 
We confess we were very near reading no further. When a poet 
confesses that his object is to recommend * the tolerance of 
opinion and of speech,” we do not know whether we are most re- 
pelled by the intolerable prosiness of the style, or the predominant 
morality of the endin view. The highest poetry, at least if it be, 
as this professes to be, dramatic poetry, cannot help engraving the 
laws of character, which are divine laws, upon the mind of the 
reader. But then this is an indirect result of truthful delineation, 
and would not have the influence it has if it were direct, that is, 
if it did not aim solely at reproducing truthful effects, and leaving 
the reader to draw his own inference. If the direct end be to 
advance the cause of ‘ tolerance,” why not write a sermon ora 
moral essay, instead of a tragedy ? 
Ilowever, we had suflivient admiration for the author of 
“ Hiawatha” to hope that he had misrepresented himself, and 
that the moral effect which he made his excuse for writing these 
tragedies had not been his real motive. Whether it were so or 
not we cannot say, but we can assert that if these two tragedies 
had been written solely with a view to enforce the * tolerance of 
opinion and of speech” on young people, they could scarcely have 
been more pallid and lifeless. In the tragedy the subject of which 
is the New England persecutions of heresy, there is not from begin- 
ning to end a single dramatic exhibition of the struggle proper 
to the theme,—the struggle between the indomitable love of free- 
dom which sent the Puritans to the New World, and the vehemence 
of that religious conviction which nerved them to the act of self- 
exile rather than give up the open service of the truth. Governor 
Endicott, in whom evidently this struggle should have been 
delineated, shows absolutely no trace of it. He shows 
traces of that sort of caution which provident adminis- 
trators possess; he shows traces of a deep love for his son 
which makes it a great trial to him to punish him for sym- 
pathy with heresy ; but he shows no sigu at all of the conflict 
between the passionate love of freedom and the bigotry of intense 
conviction which we should expect in one who had abandoned 
his own native land for the love of a special aspect of religious 
truth. ‘There is nothing in Governor Endicoit but hesitating 
compliance with the demands of his spiritual teacher, Mr, Norton, 
yearning after his son, irritability at the meddling of the English 
Government on the side of toleration, and weak regrets for what 
he has done, when weak regrets are too late. ‘There is no sign of 
the fiercest conflicts possible to a massive character ; there is no 
dramatic exhibition of the very passions which could alone give 
meaning tothe play. And what there is not in Governor Endicott 
there is not in any other character. ‘The heretical Quakers are 
feebly drawn, the executioners are fecbhly drawn, the persecuting 
Puritan divine is feebly drawn, the son of the Governor and lover 
of the young Quakeress is fecbly drawn,—all, in short, so feebly, 
that the play as a whole rather tends to make persecution seem a 
trivial thing, which was due to the weakness rather than the iron 
strength of our forefathers’ characters. In the whole play we can 
find nothing more worthy of extract than the following— 
“ Epitu (rising, and breaking inio a kind of chan 
“ Truly we do but grope here in the dark, 
Near the partition wall of Life and Death, 
At every moment dreading or desiring 
To lay our hands upon the unseen door! 
Let us, then, labour for an inward stillness,— 
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An inward stillness and an inward healing ; 
That perfect silence where the lips and heart 
Are still, and we no longer entertain 

Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opinions, 
But God alone speaks in us, and we wait 

In singleness of heart, that we may know 

His will, and in the silence of our spirits, 

That we may do His will, and do that only !” 


—and this, if graceful, is certainly distinguished only by grace of the 
slightest calibre. On the other hand, there is here and there bathos 
such as Mr. Longfellow ought really to be ashamed of. For instance, 
after a bloody sentence, we have this dispute among the judges :— 
“ONE OF THE JUDGES, 
“J am a mortal man, and die I must, 
And that ere long; and I must then appear 
Before the awful judgment-seat of Christ, 
To give account of deeds done in the body. 
My greatest glory on that day will be, 
That I have given my vote against this man. 
“ CHRISTISON, 
If, Thomas Danforth, thou hast nothing moro 
To glory in upon that dreadful day 
Than Llood of innocent people, then thy glory 
Will be turned into shame! The Lord hath said it! 
“ ANOTHER JUDGE, 
“T cannot give consent, while other mon 
Who have been banished upon pain of death 
Are now in their own houses here among us. 
“* ENDICOTT. 
“Ye that will not consent, make record of it. 
I thank my God that I am not afraid 
To give my judgment. Wenlock Christison, 
You must be taken back from hence to prison, 
Thence to the place of public execution. 
“ There to be hanged till you be dead—dead—dead !” 


That last line might be parody. Bathos could not go farther. 

The tragedy of which the subject is witchcraft and the perse- 
cutions to which the belief in it gave rise, seems to us slightly 
more interesting, because it brings out the rural aspect of New 
England life into clearer light; but it is certainly not in the 
least degree more powerful. Again, we should expect to find 
some picture of the internal struggle between that sense of severe 
responsibility for equal justice which was at the foundations of 
New England society, and the dark imaginations which the 
Indians’ skill in poisons, and perhaps in wielding those mesmeric 
powers only understood of late days, suggested. But though we 
have the dark superstitions painted not ungracefully, we have no 
dramatic picture at all of the sharp mental struggle we have a 
right to expect in those who had to make their choice between 
giving place, as they supposed, to the Devil, or resisting him by 
means which, if they were mistaken, were even more monstrous 
violations of human rights than those for which their own fore- 
fathers had suffered. When Mr. Longfellow describes Giles 
Corey's love for his oxen, he is poetical; when he describes his 
attachment to the truth, and contempt for the accusations of 
witchcraft brought against his wife and himself, he is utterly 
feeble; and he does not describe the only true subject for such a 
drama, the burden on the mind of the civil authorities, at all. 
This is fine in its way :— 

* COREY. 

All my dear oxen dead! I loved them, Martha, 
Next to yourself. I liked to look at them, 
And watch the breath come out of their wide nostrils, 
And sce their patient eyes. Somehow I thought 
It gave me strength only to look at them. 
And how they strained their necks against the yoke 
If I but spoke or touched them with the goad! 
They were my friends.” 


“ 


But as for the only play of passion which could have given life and 
vigour to this drama, it is positively absent from it. Cotton 
Mather is meant to /vel the difficulty, but not even he with any 
warmth or intensity, and as for Hathorne, the civil magistrate, he 
does not feel it at all. ‘The persecution runs its course as smoothly 
as if there were no element in the New Englander protesting against 
cruelty on hypotheses of a doubtful character (even to them), and 
against acting on evidence that in civil crimes would have been 
at once rejected. There is no element of true tragedy in cither 
play,—no play of forces, no inward struggle, no terrible issue 
“purifying by pity and by fear.” ‘There are nothing but a set 
of weak men who do very silly and cruel things from a sort of 
lnpotence to resist bad advice, rather than from any overpower- 
Ing passion. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD.* 
REMINISCENCES extending from the dawn of the French Revolu- 
tion down to the establishment of Italian liberty, from 1789 to 
Sc ai ae mgty 


on Recollections of Oxford, By G. V. Cox, M.A., late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in 
¢ University of Oxford. London: Macmillan. 











1860, ought to present many points of interest. One would think 
it impossible for a man to live in the quietest village without 
catching some of the notes of the time. ‘The convulsion of one of 
the foremost countries in Europe, and then of Europe itself ; the 
rise of Napoleon to glory, to power, and thence to the overweening 
conceit of power; the victories of British arms abroad and the 
triumph of ideas at home, Reform and Catholic emancipation, 
unite with countless other details to make up a stirring picture. 
Mr. Cox, however, has not been inspired by his subject. 
The general tone of his recollections is dull and _ trivial. 
He gives us few glances at the outer world which was 
all the time revolving round the central sun of Oxford, and 
was not, on the whole, very much affected by academical in- 
fluences. It is true that Oxford did not hold itself aloof from the 
great events of the age. We cannot think it always acted worthily 
towards them. It is painful, if not humiliating, to find that the 
University petitioned steadily against Reform and Catholic 
emancipation to the end, that the Gladstone and Hardy scandat 
was typified by the earlier rejection of Sir Robert Peel for Sir 
Robert Inglis, that attempts to forestal the work of the Com- 
mission of 1851 were received so coldly, and that but for inter- 
ference that was thought illegal Oxford might still be sleeping the 
sleep of the just. Had Mr. Cox been an Oxford Conservative, 
there would, no doubt, have been some of the spice of rancour in 
his way of recounting these defeats of the party. As a steady 
Liberal he commands our sympathies, but he does not raise us 
above languid acquiescence. We note with approval that he 
always voted for Peel and Gladstone, but we miss all the interesting 
details of the contest. For a man who has lived so long in Oxford, and 
taken such part in local politics, Mr. Cox seems to have heard very 
little. While commemorating small facts in the tone of an 
annalist, he has not given greater ones their relative significance. 
He deals freely in small jokes both of his own and of other men’s 
making, quotes foolish squibs and occasional verses of no merit, 
and even when he tells good stories tells them incompletely. It 
is evident that his book is intended for Oxford readers, and that it 
will only be valuable to those who can supply its missing links 
and appreciate the full meaning of academical allusions. Yet even 
such readers as these will be more inclined to cavil at Mr. Cox's 
omissions than to feel grateful to him for giving them an oppor- 
tunity of showing their more perfect knowledge. Strangers, on 
the other hand, will find that Mr. Cox is tantalizing as a story- 
teller, and too fragmentary for a guide. 

Yet, as we glance over these pages, we light on many details 
which command more than a passing interest, and we are brought 
in contact with many names that have given Oxford its highest 
character. Mr. Cox has something to tell of the rise of the 
‘Tractarian movement, of the Hampden controversy in 1836, and 
of its revival twelve years later, when the former Professor of 
Divinity was appointed Bishop of Hereford ; of the knot of Oriel 
men whose influence upon Oxford was so great, and who after- 
wards separated so widely; of the censure passed on Ward and the 
two years’ suspension of Pusey ; of the publication of Whately’s 
Historie Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte, and the alarm it 
caused to some slow, matter-of-fact people; of the refusal to Burke 
of a degree by diploma, and the withdrawal of Sheridan's name 
from the list of those on whom the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
was to be conferred; of University sermons and hack preachers, 
of princes and potentates. If some of these incidents reflect little 
credit on Oxford, it must be said that Mr. Cox neither extenuates 
nor sets down aught in malice. He writes with a true regard 
for his University, but not with that abject fidelity which 
thinks truth of little moment compared with the lustre of an old 
institution. ‘The pious maxim that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics seems to have been adopted in spirit by many modern 
casuists, who look on lies as quite allowable so long as they are 
merely used in controversy. On these people a word said against 
our sacred Universities acts as a red flag on a bull. ‘The man who 
wants a reform of any kind is classed with the enemy. Mr. Cox 
tells a story of a tutor who was giving a lecture at the time when 
a gas explosion occurred in St. Mary’s. He calmly turned to his 
class, and said, ‘*‘ There, gentlemen, Brodie has done it at last!” 
No doubt when he learnt that the sound did not proceed from the 
museum he was greatly disappointed. But his words have a mean- 
ing beyond that which he intended to give them. ‘Those who fol- 
lowed the late controversy about lodginghouses and students unat- 
tached will have observed the same sort of triumphant ez post facto 
prophecies of imaginary failure. In this case, too, the explosion has 
not yetcome. Itis while they are eagerly bending down their ears to 
listen for it that the Conservatives exclaim, ‘There, tie Reformers 
have done it atlast!” And yet one would think that a comparison 
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of the state of Oxford at the end of the last century with its present 
state, as shown in Mr. Cox’s book, must reconcile every one to the 
changes which have been introduced. Mr. Cox thinks that Lord 
Eldon’s account of his examination for a degree was meant for a 
joke, and that competency in Hebrew and history was not actually 
proved by statements that Golgotha meant the place of a skull, 
and that King Alfred founded University College. But at least this 
joke was made by a Tory of the Tories, and however extravagant 
it may be in itself, it must have had some foundation. Dr. Pusey 
would hardly illustrate the failure of the present tests by saying 
that Socinians were allowed to put their own interpretation on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. 

One of the reforms to which Mr. Cox attaches much importance, 
and on which he seems to differ most from Dr. Pusey, is connected 
with the University sermons. ‘The sketch he gives of the preachers 
of his youth presents a striking contrast to the existing state of 
things, and makes us congratulate modern Oxford on the abolition 
of hack sermons and the improved choice of pulpit orators. We 
hear of one preacher who discoursed on the character of Abraham 
(1) as a patriarch, (2) as the father of the faithful, and lastly, as 
a country gentleman. Mr. Cox tells the story of the preacher 
who introduced, ‘*Paul says — and I partly agree with 
him,” but he does not attribute it to Gaisford, as is the 
general custom. Dr. Tatham’s sermon of two hours and a 
half in length, on the authenticity of the text of the Three 
Witnesses, is described by Mr. Cox as a strangely attractive 
anixture of learning and coarseness. ‘The preacher anticipated 
subsequent Oxford censures against German neologians, speaking 
of them with a refreshing breadth of pronunciation, and expressing 
a wish that all the Jarman critics were at the bottom of the Jarman 
Ocean. But the ending of his sermon was even better. ‘I leave 
the subject to be followed up by the /arned Bench of Bishops, who 
have little to do, and do not always do that little.” ‘The first ser- 
mon that Dr. Pusey himself preached after his two years’ suspen- 
sion reminds Mr. Cox of the Spanish theologian who, after five 
years’ imprisonment by the Inquisition, was allowed to resume his 
lectures, and did so with the words, “ My friends, when we last 
met here I remarked .’ Dr. Pusey’s audience apparently 
expected something more personal. An attempt had just been 
made to bind him over, as it were, by making him sign the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, but the Vice-Chancellor refused to be the 
instrument of such dull tyranny. All Oxford men will remember 
the use of the same engine against Mr. Jowett, and the calm way 
in which he interrupted Dr. Cotton’s solemn exhortation. The 
scene in the theatre when Mr. Ward was degraded from his 
fellowship, and his Jdeal was condemned, is somewhat tamely 
described by Mr. Cox. Indeed there is always a want of life in 
his treatment of the great controversies which have moved the 
whole Academical body. Not having taken part in them, he 
probably views them as an outsider would, and mistakes in- 
difference for impartiality. But such a tendency is fatal to a true 
and complete picture of Oxford while those contests were being 
waged. In other respects, too, the want of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with men and things detracts from the value of 
Mr. Cox’s recollections. When he speaks of ‘Vhackeray’s lectures 
on * The English Humorists” being ‘ well attended, probably 
better attended than ‘Thackeray himself had expected, so little was 
he then (1851) known and appreciated at Oxford,” we pre- 
sume he is thinking of the famous interview with the Vice- 
Chancellor when the novelist talked of himself as the author of 
Vanity Fair, of which the Don had never heard, and as a contri- 
butor to Punch, which the Don characterized as a ribald publica- 
tion. But if there is any truth in this story, Mr. Cox ought to 
have told it, instead of leaving Oxonians to catch the allusion. 
Again, when he mentions Copleston’s pamphlet against Kett, 
commonly called Horse Kett, and its motto of ** Equo ne credite 
Teucri,” he neither alludes to the tragical consequences of the 
joke, nor to Copleston’s disclaimer of its wilful perpetration. Mr. 
Cox might have added that some mischievous men made Kett go 
to Landseer to have his portrait painted, and that when Kett was 
Master of the Schools the words “ steriles dominantur avenz” 
were applied to the food which was thought best suited to his 
nature. Again, when we hear that Mr. Claughton, of ‘Trinity, 
recited his prize poem on ‘‘ Arctic Discoveries” before Sir W. Parry 
and Sir John Franklin, and that they were greatly moved by it, 
we wonder what they thought of the line in which ‘ the furled 
and idle sails” are made to flap noiselessly. Mr. Cox can hardly 
plead that such points as these are beneath his notice, for he goes 








out of his way to remark that Mr. Tupper published ‘+ A Prayer, 
in verse, fur the Cholera,” as if anything that Mr. Tupper ever did | 
could be worth recording in a diary. 


. . . a 
We might close our article with this passing shot at the most 
tempting of all targets, but that there is one fact preserved by 
Mr. Cox which has a singular bearing on the coming election, 
Till the year 1801 the Blenheim or Marlborough interest in the 
representation of Oxford was considered a settled and venerable 
institution. But in that year it was attacked by a barrister 
named Lockhart, formerly of University College; and Esop’s 
fable of the “ Dog and the Wolf” furnished the Oxford citizens 
with a cry which at the next election was fatal to the Duke's 
candidate. ‘From that moment,” says Mr. Cox, “ ‘only the 
collar’ and ‘collared dogs’ became the popular cries in Oxford ; 
for the application to Oxford Freemen and the Blenheim patron. 
age was at once felt and acknowledged.” We hope Woodstock 
may profit by the lesson. 





THE ORKNEYS.* 

THERE are few things pleasanter than in an idle mood to come 
across some book of unexciting travel, and, giving ourselves up 
into the writer's hands, to let him lead us on our easy journey, 
seeing with his eyes and hearing with his ears. Lut in order that 
we may do so with that passive acquiescence and dreamy sense of 
enjoyment necessary for the occasion, if we are to enjoy ourselves 
at all, our guide must be thinking of his own pleasure and not of 
ours; of the beauty of things around him, not of the beauty 
of his own descriptions ; of the ‘ eloquent teachings ” of nature, 
if he will, but not of his eloquence in expounding those teachings 
for our benefit. A genuine love of nature and something of that 
meditative eye that looks “into the life of things,” combined with 
an entire avoidance of fine writing, are all that is needed to lead 
us willing captives, whether it be to the Land’s End, to the 
‘¢ furthest Hebrides,” or as now, under Mr. Gorrie’s guidance, to 
the yet further Orkneys. 

“It was,” hesays, ‘‘afterreading ILugh Miller's attractive account 
of his geological explorations in the vicinity of Stromness, and his 
summer evening rambles round the loch of Stennis, that I first felt 
a strong desire to visit the Orkuey Islands,”—a desire which his 
little book will be very apt to reproduce in others. ‘That wish 
may easily be gratified. If the length of the journey does not 
deter the traveller, he will no longer find risk or inconvenience on 
the road. All through the summer and autumn steamers ply twice 
a week between Granton and Kirkwall, calling on the way at 
Aberdeen and Wick, and taking about thirty hours to perform the 
distance. A century ago, Mr. Gorrie tells us, the Orcadians were 
in the habit of making their wills before leaving for the South, and 
of celebrating a solemn foy “ or parting feast with their friends,” a 
sort of wake, we suppose, held over their own living bodies. 
According to the accounts handed down to us of the cruelty and 
rapacity of the lords of these islands, the will, if not the feast, 
would have been even more suitably made by the Southerner before 
travelling to the Orkneys. 

Taking up his abode in the “mainland” (as the largest island, 
Pomona, is called), Mr. Gorrie made cruises to the various islands, 
a large and scattered group of all sizes and degrees of fertility; 
some lying low on the sea, healthy, marshy, or covered with coarse 
grasses, others girt by fine cliffs and containing much fertile land. 
‘¢ From one hill on the ‘mainland’ the whole Orcadian archipe- 
lago, with its islands, holms, stacks, and skerries, lies at our feet 
like the scattered fragments of some ingenious and parti-coloured 
toy map. It would be difficult to match the spectacle in fineness 
and unexpectedness of scenical effect.” 

‘Climb with me these healthy and breezy slopes on a pleasant autumn 
day, and away to the westward you see the waters of the Atlantic glitter- 
ing in the afternoon sunshine, while ever and anon light fleecy clouds, 
sailing over the heavens, chequer the surface of the sea. Opposite, on 
the southern side, across the sound, with its swift-rushing tides, rise the 
dark and precipitous hills of Hoy, which hold, as with some weird attrac- 
tion, the spectator’s eye. Seamed and seared by the storms of centuries, 
they have an aspect of wild loneliness and desolate grandeur, The sea 
smiles in the sunlight, but they never lose their lock of dark sublimity. 
In the great hollow between the heights the shadows condense into a 
gloom that might be felt. The effects of light and shade on this autumnal 
afternoon are profoundly touching in their almost unearthly beauty. 
Here and there, in the lower grounds, patches of greon come out vividly 
in sudden gleams of light, forming astriking contrast to the overhanging 
gloom of the weird and withered hills. The low concealed isle of Graem- 
say, with cattle grazing amidst its ploasant pastures, lying along the 
waters beneath the lowering brows of the giant heights, enhances still 
more the wonderful effects of contrasted beauty and gloom. W reaths of 
misty vapour, wafted from the wide Atlantic, seem ever ascending and 
descending the precipitous sides. No sooner has one mist-cloud drawn 
up its thin skirts to the topmost pinnacle and melted into thin air than 
another descends, and again the white wreaths rise seething and curling 
out of the gloom below. At the turn of the tide observe how the swilt 





* Summers and Winters in the Crkneys, By Daniel Gorrie. London: Hodder aud 
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waters from the Atlantic rush through the mouth of the sound between 
the Black Craig and Hoy Head. Eddying and twirling like a great 
river in flood, they sweep onward with resistless strength. Borne on 
the run of these currents, when wind and tide set from the same quarter, 
fisher-boats dash through the sound as if racing for a regatta cup. 
Stromness (S/rome-ness) literally signifies the ness in the current, and 
thus we find that the Norse name for the promontory, in which tho hills 
terminate, has been transferred to the town.” 

Between some of the islands this inward and outward rush of 
the Atlantic takes the grand—but to unskilled navigators danger- 
ous—form of ‘* Roosts,”—genuine maelstroms, such as that whose 
mysterious depths Edgar Poe unveils for us in one of the finest of 
his weird fantastic tales, the Roosts of Samburgh and Enhal- 
low, the Boars of Duncansbay, and the merry men of Mey. 
4¢ Listen,” says Mr. Gorrie, ‘and you will hear a roar from the 
south-west as if the Atlantic were about to burst down upon us 
with the thunder and tramp of irresistible waves.” Some suppose 
that the ebbing tide pours over a submarine precipice, others that 
the ebb tides of the channel meeting with the open swell of the 
ocean are sufficient to account for all the phenomena. At high 
water they are less marked, if not quite obliterated. 

The Orkneys contain many curious relics of times beyond the 
Norse invasion. Green conical mounds are found in waste moor- 
land places which, when entered by a narrow passage, are found 
to contain four chambers, the largest not above ten feet by five. 
These * Picts’” houses, as they are called, and possibly are, were 
first opened up in 1849, when bones of horses, cows, and deer were 
found within them. 

“In some of the Orkney barrows portions of deers’ horn and the long 
curved tusks of the boar have been found intermingled with pieces of 
clay vessels, and bone combs, and fragments of other household articles. 
This circumstance gives probability to the conjecture that the buildors 
of the subterranean dwellings were coeval with the great forests which 
once covered the hills and valleys.” 


Rambling from island to island, Mr. Gorrie touches lightly and 
pleasantly on the peculiarities of each; now giving his readers a 
bit of historical reminiscence, or a snatch from the old Sagas; 
now a passing glimpse of the dwellers in these remote lauds and 
their condition. We could wish he had been more liberal in this last 
respect ; what he does tell us impresses us favourably. In point 
of intelligence, industry, and capability of holding their own, 
the Orcadians seem far in advance of their neighbours in the 
Hebrides. Many of their cottages, it is true, are still no better 
than huts, shared with their live stock, the calves playing with the 
children before the hearth. But, says Mr. Gorrie, *‘ the miserable 
appearance of many cottages does not, however, invariably indi- 
cate poverty, as in the Hebrides and in Ireland. ‘The Orkney 
peasantry are a frugal, thrifty people, who act upon the advice 
contained in the old Scottish proverb, ‘Keep something for a 
sair fit.’ There are crofters and ‘ pickie lairds’ living in earthen- 
floored hovels, and content with the simplest fare, who have 
snug deposits in the banking establishments of Kirkwall and 
Stromness.” Within the last fifty years, since the kelp manu- 
facture became less profitable, attention has been paid to 
agriculture, especially to that branch for which the Orkneys 
(though in a lesser degree than the Shetlands) are best fitted, 
viz., the breeding and pasturing of sheep and cattle; and the 
results are such as must prove gratifying to the benevolent feel- 
ings, as well as to the pockets, of the enterprising gentlemen who 
have led the way to and furnished the capital for the experiment. 
Sixty years since 50,000 native sheep ran wild over the heathy 
lands, last year the census of live stock returned the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands as eighth on the list of Scottish counties for 
cattle, while Merino and Leicester Cheviots have replaced the old 
wild breed. While staying for a few days at Stronsay, Mr. 
Gorrie was so fortunate as to fall in with a strange and exciting 
adventure, if that can be called an alventure in which he per- 
formed the safe part of a looker-on. He was sitting with his 
host, when the servant burst in upon them with the news that 
“* the bay is fou o’ whales, and half-a-huudred boats after them.” 
“Whales in the bay, so soon in the season!” exclaimed the 
clergyman, starting to his feet. “ Come away,” he continued, 
seizing me by the button, “ you have yet another day before you. 
We imitate the great of old, who entertained their guests with tour- 
uaments.”| An exciting scene it was; the boats, in a half circle 
outside the shoal, with sound of “ beating pitchers, rattling row- 
locks,” and prolonged ** Oh, ohs!” were driving the whales towards 
the shallows when, frightened by some incautious movement in 
front, the whole shoal wheeled round, and dashing through the ranks 
of their pursuers, gained the open sea. ‘ Away! beyond the 
broken line of the fleet they plunged in wild stampede, rearing 
their gleaming backs along the surface and striking the blue waters 





into spangles of foam. Arches of spray blown into the air at wide 
distances apart served to indicate the size of the shoal and the 
speed of the fugitives.” After them went the boats, round the 
near headland, on the other side. Recovered from their fright, 
the whales drifted leisurely along the coast, into one bay of which 
more than a hunded and fifty incautiously entered. Mr, Gorrie 
shall tell his own story :— 

“Rounding the point of Torness and stretching across the mouth of 
the bay, the fleet of small craft again bore in view and pressed upon the 
rear of the slowly advancing and imprisoned whales. Among the on- 
lookers there was now intense excitement ; the greatest anxiety prevailed 
lest the detached wing should follow the previous practice of the main 
army, and again break the line of boats in a victorious charge. The 
shoutings and noise of the boatmen recommenced, and echoed from shore 
to shore of the beautiful and secluded bay. A fresh alarm seized the 
monsters, but instead of wheeling about and rushing off to the open sea 
as before, they dashed rapidly forward a few yards, pursued by the boats, 
and were soon helplessly floundering in the shallows. Fast and furious 
the boatmen struck and stabbed to right and left, while the people on the 
shore, forming an auxiliary force, dashed down to assist in the massacre, 
wielding all sorts of weapons, from roasting spits to ware forks. The poor 
wounded monsters lashed about with their tails, imperilling life and limb, 
and the ruddy hue of the water along the stretch of shore soon indicated 
the extent of the carnage. The whales that had received their death- 
stroke emitted shrill cries accompanied with a strange snorting and hum- 
ming noise, which has been not inaptly compared to the distant sound of 
military drums pierced by the sharp piping of fifes. . . . . The carcases, 
I was informed, would realize between £300 and £400, and grateful were 
the people that Providence had remembered the island of Stronsay by 
sending them a wonderful windfall of bottle-noses fresh from the confines 
of the Arctic circle.” 


Though Mr. Gorrie did not visit the Shetland Isles, he extended 
his tour as far as the rock-bordered island of Fara, modernized 
into Fair. The people here differ both from those of the Orkneys 
and of the Shetlands, and have shared little in their recent advance 
in civilization. It is thought that Spanish blood runs in their 
veins, and that they are the descendants of Spaniards wrecked in 
the Great Armada on Fair Island's dangerous coast. We have left 
unnoticed many points of interest in this pleasant little volume. 
If our readers are induced by what we have said to seek them out 
in its pages, they will not, we think, find a few hours ill spent in 
the search. 


r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—>——. 

The Contemporary Review. October, (Strahan.)—This number of the 
Review derives a greater and more permanent interest than usual from 
the Dean of Canterbury's striking article on “The Church of the 
Future.” The Dean thinks that “there is hardly a reflecting man 
among us who looks forward to the existence of a State Establishment in 
this land a century hence.” To anticipate the events of a century would 
be rash, indeed, nor could anything be generally safer than to prophesy 
change. Yot it must be remarked as a significant fact, on the other 
side, that amidst all the eager competition of Liberal candidates, the 
destruction of the Church Establishment appears on few, if on any pro- 
grammes. The Dean does not conceal that he looks forward with 
pleasure to the result which he considers so certain. What he says on 
the subject is well worth reading; he expresses himself with singular 
courage and distinctness ; he evidently knows what he wants and says 
it; and the tone and temper of his argument are generally all that can 
be wished. We will say at onco that he does not convince us. We 


wish and hope that the ‘* Church of the Future ” may be an Established 


Church, offering wide terms of communion to those who may wish to 
join her, and liberal friendship to those who may still prefer to stand 
outside, but yet occupying essentially the same place as now. No mere 
Anglican Communion, however liberally supported, however prosperous, 
can fulfil the functions of such a body. We see such communions now, 
and are not satisfied at the sight; we respect, but we do not desire to 
resemble them, if for no other reason, yet for this, that they are 
not really so free, On this point Dr. Alford’s arguments do not 
reassure us. He promises us safety from the Sacerdotalists by 
the help of the Evangelicals. With the Record before us, we 
cannot help feeling distrust. Another most interesting article is 
Mr. Fearon’s review of the report of the Commissioners seut by 
the French Government to observe the working of our public schools. 
Mr. Fearon, though he expresses his own views from time to time with 
characteristic force, aims rather at summarizing than at criticizing the 
document with which he deals. If we may put the conclusion at which 
our French visitors arrived in a few words, it is that they admired our 
education, but thought meanly of our teaching. Mr. Atkinson contri- 
butes an article which many readers would be glad to have seon before, 
on the Exhibition of National Portraits at Kensington. It is hardly pos- 
sible, with the help of memory only, to appreciate his criticisms. Why, 
by the way, does he call Henry VIII. the English Caligula? If he was 
searching for a parallel among the Cwsars, Tiberius would, in some 
respects, have served him better. Mr. Davies, on “Preachers and 
Preaching,” is very readable, but seems hardly to go to the root of the 
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matter. We have also the first part of an article, full of information, 
which never loses its interest and importance, on “The Food Supply of 
London.” We may return at some future time to Principal Tulloch’s 
essay on “Jeremy Taylor and the Liberty of Prophesying,” of which 
we have now a first instalment. 

TRANSLATIONS AND VERSES.—Zhe Agamemnon of «Eschylus, revised 
and translated by John Fletcher Davies, B.A. (Williams and Norgate). 
We will content ourselves with giving one spocimen of Mr. Davies's re- 
vision of the Agamemnon. On line 7," Yeryou +60’ Gvrijnonroy syrenyvay 
axo¢,’’ he observes, * malin dvrijnrov,” and he incorporates the sug- 
gestion in his translation, which runs thus, “ Plying that knife of song 
to cure my sleep.” All our readers may not be aware that DTA 
is the word that Hippocrates uses for a probe, but, knowing that, they will 
see what a singularly felicitous and poctical emendation they have got. 
Now for the translation. This aims at being literal and line for line, and at 
reproducing the metres of the Greek text. We do not mean to say that 
such a task is hopeless. A man of consummate ingenuity and taste, who 
would devote his life to it, might accomplish it, that is, might produce a 
poem which could be read with pleasure. That any one could read 
what we have here with pleasure, that he could even understand it 
without knowing something about the Greek, we do not believe fora 
moment. Give this as an original poem to any one, and he would pro- 
nounce the choral odes to be sheer madness, and most of the soliloquies 
and dialogue to be the strangest, baldest, most disjointed verse that he had 
ever come across. Now, if literal translation cannot be made anything 
better than this, it had better be left alone. It is the merest waste of 
author's and reviewer's time, of paper and ink and printer’s labour, and 
everything else concerned in the matter. This is how Mr. Davies 
renders part of the famous picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia :— 


“ And shedding her crocus-tinctured tunic 

To earth, she smote each of her 
Slayers with a pity-kissing eye-dart; 

And made a show, as in painted forms, as fain 

To speak; for she many a time 

Within her sire’s rich spread hero-guest-halls 

Had sung, and with voice all pure, free from mate, trilled with love 
Her loving sire’s hymn of praise for happy 
Fortune, at third bow]l-mixing.” 


Tho tunic was suroly saffron-tinctured, or crocus-hued. What is “ pity- 
kissing” ? What murdering of the exquisite « ompérovon, ws ev ypugais” 
is ‘made ashow, as in painted forms.” We have to endure the cumbrous 
*hero-guest-halls ” because « avopavas’’ isatrisyllable. ‘ At third 
bowl-mixing ” is utterly unintelligible. Who would guess that it repre- 
sents an epithet of “fortune,” and means something like “ worthy of a 
triple libation?” We have space for but one more of Mr. Davies's ren- 
derings. ¢ XpucapworBog “Apns cwuwdrwy’’ is translated by “ Mars who 
discounts the slain warrior’s corpse.” This cannot bo surpassed. Mr. 
John George Harding, who publishes FYosculi Literarwa (Effingham 
Wilson), must be a bold man. To render “ faithfully into English 
verse’ “ gems from the poetry of all time” is to challenge some very 
dangerous comparisons. Mr. Harding attempts many languages, and fails, 
as far as we can judge, with impartial uniformity in all. In the famous 
passage from the Znferno about Francesca da Rimini, Francesca appears 
as Frances ; “ Z7 cid sa ‘l tuo dottore” is rendered, ‘ This knoweth well 
thy doctor.” Lettura is “ letterpress.” And into the exquisite “ Quel 
giorno piii non vi leggemmo avante” is interpolated the stupid “ wo 
closed the tome.” Perhaps the best thing is the ‘ Parting of Hector and 
Andromache,” though it does not attempt to be faithful or complete. 
For instance, “lofty Thebes” represents the sonorous * ¢24y Kirin 2d 
vasranoay OASnv inpiruroy.” But any reader who may want a third- 
rate imitation of Pope, not without occasional vigour in the verse, may 
find it here. The worst translation it is not so easy to select. We are 
inclined to prefer tho second line of the following couplet from a render- 
ing of Tibullus :— 


“ Baim of my cares, thou light of my dark night, 
A crowd to me to catch of thee a sight I” 


Our readers ought to have something sweet after this, and they shall 


have the original,— 


* Tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atra 
Lumen, et in solis tu mih’ turba locis!” 


Mr. John Herbert Noyes, jun., who gives us an Jdyll of the Weald, with 
other Lays and Legends (Hotten), a volume of which somewhat more 
than a third consists of translations, does not fail so conspicuously; he 
is sometimes fairly good; we cannot say that he is ever happy; 
we cannot profess that we should care to read what he has written again, 
or that we have folt much pleasure in reading them once. Let any one 
compare with what he may remember of Lord Derby or Mr. Glad- 
stone’s version of the “Donee gratus eran tibi” this stanza,— 
“Tis Chloe now I most admire, 
Who sings so sweetly to the lyre; 
For her sweet sake I'd dare Death's ire, 
So she escaped the fatal pyre.” 
Or take this as a rendering of the first stanza of the “ Lnteger vitae 
scelerisque purus :”— 
“Tf, friend, your life be blameless, if your heart be pure, 
Then Moorish lance is needless, bow you may abjure; 
No venomed dart and quiver then 
Need ever freight your back again.” 
Worse still, we havo for “ Fone sub curru nimium propingui Solis in terra 
domibus negata,”— 


“ Or where the car of Pheebus, driven too near the earth, 
Of human dwellings causes an utter hopeless dearth.” 


Mr. Noyes in his original poems is free from the fetters with 
which the difficulties of translation encumber him, and he moves 
more easily, but we cannot say that ho shows more genius. 
The Poems Original and Translated by a Cambridge Graduate (John 
Russell Smith) are decidedly superior to anything in the volumes pre- 
viously noticed. The writer has something of style and force. If he 
would expend more pains on his work, and if he would remember that 
any extra syllable is just as much of an intruder in the middle of an 
English as it would in the middle of a Greek iambic, he might do 
very well. Here is a specimen of his translation from Catullus, Ixii.:— 


“Lo! as a spouseless vino in barren flelds 
Can never raise herself, and never yields 
The mellow grape, but bowing, with her head 
And tender body cleaves unto the ground, 
And with her root can touch her topmost boughs ; 
No busbandmen, no heifers plough her round. 
But when she takes unto hers 
And in her arms a lover elin wi 
The husbandmen, the heifers plough her round. 
Just so that maid is who intact grows old; 
But when in time she takes a fitting mate, 
Her lover's love grows, wanes her parents’ hate.” 


Mr. Martin’s version is much smoother, more elegantly versified, but 
not so close to the letier or, we are inclined to think, the spirit of the 
original :— 







“ As grows a widow'd vine in open flelds 
It hangs its head, no mellow clusters yields ; 
So droups the fragile stem, its topmost shoot 
With nerveless tendril hangs about its root; 
That vine no husbandman nor rustic swain 
Hath cared to tend, or cultivate, or train : 
But if by happier chance that self-same vine 
Around a husband elm its tendrils twine, 
Then many a hushbandman or rustic swain 
Its shoots will tend and cultivate and train, 
Even such the virgin, and unprized as much, 
That fades, untended by a lover's touch, 
But when in fullness of her maiden pride, 
Some fitting mate has won her for his bride, 
She's loved as never she was loved before, 
And parents bless her and are stern no more. 
This is certainly too wordy, especially in the lines,— 
“ Hane nulli agricolae nulli coluere juvenci.” 
“ Cara viro magis est, minus est invisa parenti.” 

New Epirions AND Reprints.—We have before us two very elegant 
examples of the /undy-Volume Series (Bradbury and Eyans). Shen- 
stone’s L’ssays on Men and Manners, though often trite and common- 
place, are too good for the general oblivion into which thoy have fallen. 
To havo been reprinted but once in tho last seventy yearsis a hard fate, 
when we think of the rubbish that during that timo has not only been 
published, but has met with the success of repeated editions. Mr. 
Shirley Brooks’ Gordian Anot has met and will meet with many more 
readers. It is not, to our mind, an edifying story. The complications 
that arise when a man who has kept a mistress marries a wife area 
favourite subject with Mr. Brooks; but we do not share his preference. 
Of the series of “‘ English Reprints” edited by Edward Arber we have 
received three, Selden’s Tuble Talk, Roger Ascham's Yoxophilus, and a 
very rare book, Stephen Gosson'’s Schoole of Abuse, with the Apologie 
We sce that one or more volumes are to appear every month, the Duke 
of Buckingham’s /ehearsal and the life and works of George Gascoigi 
being advertised as the volumes for November. We wish all 
success to this useful undertaking. Of the Clurendon Press 
we have Book I. of Hooker's Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, edited by 
R. W. Church, M.A., with notes which seem satisfactorily full 
without being too long, and a glossary which, as Hooker's language is 
very seldom obsolete, should rather be called an index of remarkable 
expressions. A new edition of tho //andbook to the Highland Railway 
System, by George and Peter Andersen (John Menzies, Edinburgh), 
contains, & propos of Killiekrankie, an account ef the death of 
Viscount Dundes, derived from local authorities which are apparently 
reliable, and differing from the ordinary narrative. Dundee, it would 
seem, was killed as he was standing on a knoll, now called Tom Clavers, 
in the garden of Urrard House, by a shot fired from tho dwelling. The 
spot shown as the place where ho fell, by the side of the public 
road, is said to have been the place where General Halliburton of 
Pitcar met his death. From the same authors and publishers we have 
A Guide to Inverness. In Weale’s Rudimentary Series we have a fifth 
edition of Mr. E. B. Denison’s book on Clocks, Watches, and Bells. The 
Treatise on the Christian Doctrine of Sin, by Professor Miiller, of 
Halle, translated by the Rev. W. Urwick, one of tho valuable series of 
the Foreign Theological Library (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh), has 
reached a second edition. Messrs. Stevens and Son print a Report of the 
Case of the “ Queen v. Eyre” with the evidence, the charge of Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, and the subsequent observations of the Lord Chief Justice. 

The Uhames to the Solent. By J.B. Dashwood. (Longmans.)—Mr, 
Dashwood made his way from the Thames at Weybridge by the Surrey 
and Sussex Canal into the Arun, descended the Arun to the sea, and 
sailed round to Portsmouth. He does not seem to have as ready a pen 
as some other adventurers of the samo class, and makes out his little 
volume with scraps from guide-books, which we could well have spared. 
Few persons, we fancy, will care to follow his route, which the number 
of locks, all to bo opened by the navigator's own hands, must make 
tedious. (There are at one place, he tells us, eleven in a single mile.) 
But what he says about his boat, which is of what is called the “Una,” 
rig, that is, we presume, with one large sail, will be interesting to many 
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Crowned. By A.G.Tainsh. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a 
book written with much power and worth attention, though it will pro- 
bably weary some readers, and excite the antagonism of others. It 
consists of a number of studies of character joined together by a slonder 
thread of narrative. Those of the women we cannot realize at all. 
Edith and Annie scarcely pretend to have any individuality; the 
egotist, Mrs. Aylsham, is drawn with care, but not, we think, with 
The lines are visible enough and vigorously marked, but do 
not seem to make up a human figure. But the hero himself, Maurice 
Pascal, is a very remarkable person. The moral of his history may be 
put briefly thus. In early boyhood he is taught by his father’s weak- 
ness to abhor a lie. This lesson is burnt into him by an experience of his 
youth. Tho father has mortgaged his estate to a rich neighbour who has 
promised not to foreclose, and to prevent his luvir from doing so by the pro- 
visions of his will. He dies, and it is found that his will enjoins foreclosure, 
the reason being, and a very unlikely reason it seems, that he has over- 
heard the mortgager declare that some land which he had sold was still 
his own. Maurice takes orders, and becomes chaplain toa factory. His 
proceedings and ways of thinking are talked about by his dearest friend, a 
doctor in the place, among others. Mischief is made, and Maurice asks 
his friend whether he has said anything; the friend weakly denies, and 
afterwards, when taxed, admits that he has failed in truth. Maurice 
Shortly after a scheme which has 
a public meet- 


success. 


immediately casts him off for ever. 
been set on foot in the factory becomes known abroad ; 
ing is held to promote its establishment elsewhere. At this a number of 
speakers talk a great deal of nonsenso on the subject, and Maurice, who is 
present, lots them do it without rebuke. He goes home, accuses him- 
self most bitterly of having lied, resigns his chaplainey, and practically 
kills himself, for he never recovers from the bitter agony of his self- 
reproach. When we say that all this is morbid it is very possible that 
our criticism may be stating exactly what the author intends. But he 
never tells us that he intends it. Ho gives us to understand that though 
Maurice was wrong in his hardness to his friend he was right in his self- 
reproach. We have not space to argue the question, which we will 
leave our readers to judge. Apart from this they will find much solidity 
and nobleness of thought in the book, and not unfrequently a pathos 
which few would be able to resist. We heartily recommend it. 

The Nooks and Byways of Italy. By Craufurd Tait Ramage, LL.D. 
(Liverpool ; Howell.)-—This is a record of a most interesting journey 
undertaken forty years ago, through the southern portions of tho Italian 
peninsula, and our author informs us that he has been deterred from 


publishing his ‘‘ Notes ” by the fear of bringing trouble on some of his | 


friends at the hands of a suspicious government. Of any other country 
the impressions recorded so long ago would probably be of little value 
at the present time, but tho traveller of to-day in Apulia and Calabria 
would find the inhabitants of those seldom-travelled regions totally un- 
changed. Dr. Ramage’s descriptions of scenery and localities are very 
vivid, and his book will be found both interesting and valuable to the 
antiquary, the lover of nature, and the mere travelling idler. 

A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene. By J. C. Dalton, M.D. 
(Sampson Low.)—Dr. Dalton is a Professor of Physiology in the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons. Tis book is intended for non- 
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professional readers, who, if we may judge from ourselves, may certainly 
study it with interest and profit. There is nothing distasteful in the 
volume, nothing which is unsuitable to any class of readers. The subject- 
matter of human physiology contains, of course, much that lay persons 
had better leave alone; Dz. Dalton recognizes the fact, and exercises a 
wise discretion which we have not found to be anywhere at fault. 
Altogether it is a first-rate text-book. It seems, from the questions 
with which it is furnished, to be intended for use in schools. That is a 
purpose for which we cannot recommend it, or, indeed, any work. When 
the subject may be fitly taught, the teacher could not have a better 
help. 
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(Parker) 5 0 
’ aL Halb 4 
gouveusnes sseeeeeree(Be@loy) 6 
(Routledgs) 60 
Macviear (J, G. ), Sketeh of a Philosophy, part 1, Mint (Williams & Norgate) 60 
Mangin (A.), The Mysteries of the Ovean, illustrated, ul SvO Nelson) 10 6 
Merritleld and Evers’ Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 8¥0...... igman) 14 0 
Mogg (J. R.), Prophetic Outlines, 2nd series, L2mo ........ 
Movre (G.), The Power of the Soul over the Body, post Svo 
Mountain Adventures from Celebrated Travellers, er 8vo 





















..(Longman) 8 6 
.. (Seeley) 5 0 








Notes and Queries, General Index, 1849-67  .....0...ccccsecescseceereeseecseceeeee (¢ Mee) 0 
Palgrave (F. T.), Five Days’ Enteriainm nt at W entworth Grange (Meemillan) 9 0 
Parton (J.), Smoking and Drinking, er svo .. eenese oo weve’ (Low & Co) 36 
| Paul Goaslett’s Confessions, Cr 810.......ccc.cscecssesessesossosesscenscerescesssoess (Virtue) 26 
| Power (H.), Cliffethorpe, or the Progress of Character, «(Ward & Lock) 3 6 
Pusey (Dr.), Lectures on the Prophet Daniel, 8VO  .....ecceeseceeseeseeeeees (Parker) 10 6 
Richardson (S.), Clarissa Harlowe, 12mo . (Routledge) 0 
Magers (De.), Lyre Brttammlen, O00 .....ccces:ceccsessecescceseveessenescceveonsoeed (Quaritch) 12 6 








.-(Black wood) 
: --(Hunt & Co.) 
- _(Hodder & Stoughton) 

Edmonston & Douglas) 


Ruxton (G. F.), Life in the Far W est, L2mo 
Ryle (J. C.), Bishops and Clergy of Other Day 
Savonarola (J.), The Triumph of the Cross, 12mo 
Tait (P. G.), Thermo-Dynamies, 8¥0,.........60.00008 





oO me tok 
~ 




















Trimmer’s (Mrs.), Hist. of the oe illust by W Svo...(GriMith & Farran) 60 
Tyas (R.), Language i ....(Routledge 10 6 
Under the Lime Trees,.,........00+0. (Seeley) 50 
Wethertield (G, M.), Treatise on ¢ “ : \. (Amer) 3 6 
Wilkinson (H, F.), Modern Athletics, L2m10..........:e:ceceeeeeeeee ..(Warne) 10 
Women of Old Testament from Great Divines, with photos, fto (Seeley) 12 6 
Worboise (E. J.), the Fortunes of Cyril Denham, crown 8¥0...............(Clarke) 5 0 


HATCHARDS' NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A. F. TYTLERS WORKS. 
Just published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
1. LEILA;; or, the Island. 
‘ATS. tases of De. | 2 LEILA in ENGLAND. 
ie Advantages of Deci- 
sion. 3. LEILA at HOME. 
Means of Promoting Deci- 
ee ting Decl: | 4 MARY and FLORENCE. Part I. 
Further Means of Pro- With Three Illustrations, $3 6d each. 
moting Decision, 
MARY and FLORENCE. PartII. 
With Three Lilustrationa, 4s 6d. 


Parting Words. 
“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler's writings 
are especially valuable for their religious spirit, The 





the Rev. Ashton 


Canon of Canterbury, and 


from juvenile life, show powers which might be more 
ambitious!y displayed, but cannot be better bestowed.” 


PRECEPT The —uarterly Review, 
1smo, cloth, with ee 

FOR FAMILY READING. 
Lately published, new Edition. 


LIGHT in the DWELLING; or, a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels. With very Short 
and Simple Remarks adapted for Reading at Family 
Prayers, and arranged in 365 sections for ev 7 day 
in the Year. By the Author of the * Peep of Day. 

23rd Thousand. Thick crown 8yo, cloth, 83; 


CORSICA: Notes on the Island in 
1863. By THOMASINA M. A. E. CAMPBELL, of 
Moniach Castle, Scotland, 


Just published, feap., cloth, 5s. 


LONDON. Some Account of its 
Growth, Charitable Agencies, and Wants. By 
CHARLES B. P_ Bosanqvet, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
With a Clue M: up. 


“A vory interesting ee It deals with many 
questions of public interest,—sanit: iry legislation, the 
equalization of poor-rates, the state of the working 
classes,—calmly and intelligently. Few books are 
nore likely to interest young men in real Church work, 
aud to raise them above the frivolities and disputes 
ouly — usurp the name.”—Contemporary Review, 














1. NEAR HOME;; or, the Countries of &e. 


Europe described to Children, With Anecdotes. 
Feap., cloth, 5s, 
29th Thousand, profusely Illustrated. 
2.FAR OFF. Part I. Or, Asia 
described, With Anecdotes, Feap., cloth, 4s 6d. 
21st Thousand, profusely Illustrated. 

. FAR OFF. Part II. Or, Australia, 
Africa, and America described. With Anecdotes, 
Feap., cloth, 43 6d. 

In the press, in crown S8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
SWEET VIOLET and other STORIES. 
By CHRISTINA Yt oe TYTLeR, With Six Illus- 
trations by M. 





in 3vo, large type, cloth, 10s, 


Seventeenth Edition. feap., cloth, 3, 
HINTS for the IMPROVEMENT of 
EARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY DISCI- 
PLINE. 
“TI think I my say that, of all the mon we moet with, 
nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, useful 
or not, by their education." —Locke, 


COMMON SENSE for HOUSEMAITIDS. 
By ANN Fraser TyTLer, Fourth Edition, l2mo, 
sewed, Is, 


HATCHARDS, Publishers, &c., 187 Piccadilly, London. 
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XFORD UNIVERSITY ELECTION., (IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
GENERAL COMMITTEE for promoting the while Laid up by Injury, and 
Slection of Sir ROUNDELL PALMER, D.C.L., Q.C., | £1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
late Fellow of Magdalen. ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
OXFORD COMMITTEE | May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to | 
The Rey-the WARDEN of NEW COLLEGE, Chairman. £6 5s to the 
The Rey. the PRESIDENT of TRINITY, Vice-Chair- | RATLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
— RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
| hill, and 10 Regent street. 





SECRETARIES, 
G, Rawlinson, M.A., Exeter College. 
C. W. Sandford, M.A., Christ Church, 
J. E. Henderson, M.A., Fellow and Bursar of Magdalen. 
E. Chapman, M.A., Merton. 
A. Robinson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College. 
The Committee sit daily at 119 St. Aldate street. 


LONDON COMMITTEE. prema LIFE INSURANCE 


j 
! 
| 





W. J. Vi AN, Secretary. 





CHAIRMAN. COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 
The Right Hon, Sir WILLIAM ERLE, D.C.L,, late | : peti teins 
; aa The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
Fellow of New College. 
| an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 


VICE-CHAIRMEN | : ane of f 
tMEN, years’ purchase of the total annual income, 
= ee of Salisbury, M.A., late Fellow of All|” gighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
ous’. one it . 
= - . 5 assured every fifth year. 
The Right Hon. Sir John Taylor Coleridge, D.C.L., late | Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 


Fellow of Exeter. 

The Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, D.C.L., M.P., late 
Fellow of Balliol. 

The Very Rev. W. Hook, D.D., Ch. Ch., Dean of 
Chichester. 

The Hon, Edward Twisleton, M.A., late Fellow ¢ 
Salliol. 

The Rev. George Moberley, D.C.L., Balliol, Canon of 
Chesier and Fellow of Winchester. 

The Rey. J.C. Miller, D.D., Lincoln, Vicar of Green- 
wich. 


| ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—bumediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 


f 


SECRETARIES, 
Cc. W. Chute, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen, 
J. D. Davenport, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose. 
G. J, D. Engleheart, M.A., Ch. Ch. 
Rev. W. H. Fremantle, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’. 
Rey. W. B. R. Jacobson, M.A., Ch, Ch. 
Rev. M. W. Mayow, M.A., late Student of Ch. Ch. 
A. O. Prickard, M.A., Fellow of New College. 
The Committee sit daily at the Trafalgar Hotel, 
Spring Gardens, from nine till six. 


without a fee. 


tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in beg 
don. 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Ageuts throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 





NLARET, of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s, per doz.; £5 108, per half hhd.; or 
£10 per bhd., duty paid, This wiue is pure, pleasant, 


| improve by keeping.—H. 
F. THOMAS and CO, | Holborn hill. and 145, New Bond street, London; and 
These Machines were the First Made and Patented | Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing , ’ " 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from (ieane tT on DR. AUG IT, of the ex 
£5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, | cellent vintage of 1865, at Se per gallon, in four | 
£4 4s. gillon casks, euch complete with tap and vent-peg. 
P dil The wine should be kept in a cvol place, and the con- 
For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. | cumption he moderately quick.—H. B, FEARON and 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of | gow. 94 Holborn bill, and 143 New Boad street ; wand 
work sent free by post. : | Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W. 


I KG | free from disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to | 
S EW ING M A € HINES); ve by keepi B. FEARON and SON, 94 








UNV IL LE’S OLD IRISH WILISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that scpplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Extibition 








MPROVEMENTS in SHIRTS.— 
RODGERS'S IMPROVED CORAZZA SHIRTS 
combine all the recent improvements, Measure forms, 


the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
prices, and printed particulars gratis and post free, the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 

RODGERS and CO., improved Shirt Makers, 59 St. | Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Martin's lane, Charing Cross. Established 60 years, On | Quotations on application to Mesars. Dunville and 
parle Frangais, Y " | Co.,, Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
_aemaemaensa YC. 


MPORTANT SALE of CABINET and | 
. UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE.—Messrs. HARD- 
ING, MADDOX, and BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore street, City, | 
being compelled by the Metropolitan Railway to give up | 
their Premises, will sell, on and after the Ist November, | 
the whole oftheir esd -class stock at cost price. 


DUBLIN E ! EXHIBITION, 
7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s Sd each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, 

VER LAND TRUNKS for IN DIA.— | Winamiil street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, | pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, | __ 
Cahin Furniture, &c.. will be forwarded on application | > 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, next door to| JD El SINE.—Osty Strver Mepat.— 
Somerset House, Strand, London. | Paris Exhibition, 1847.—Morson’s Pepsine Wine. 
| Globules, and Lozenges—the popular canal for weak 
HEAL and SON, TOTTENHAM Court ROAD, W. | digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
131, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square 
. . Te ror | London, WC, Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
T EAL and SON'S S ILLUSTRATED | globules ia boitles from 2s 
CATALOGUE, containing 300 illustrations, with ee = : aetaiee . “ 
prices, of bedsteads and bed-room furniture, together | “ y 4 Py) > > wFINE 
with priced list of bedding, sent free by post. ss i EF! E L. ig \ wit PE r . ARAI E IN] “ith 
HEAL and SON D O. oo com nation o Ae pures soap with 
98. 197 sain pees , trebly retined white, solid Paraftine, ia tablets, 8d and Ls, 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. Is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
es and suppleness to the hand, and exerts a cooling intlu- 
HEAL and SON, Torrennam Cover Roan, W. | onee on the skin peculiar to itself, ? 
= —T See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
VONVERTIBLE OTTOM ANS for | Wholesale—J, GC, and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
/ Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two LAMBETH. S. 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 














and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. Factory 34 
and 35 Charies street. An illustrated Catalogue post 


man, Only of FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 pre! D'S “UNITED KINGDOM” 


SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 











free. in six varieties, A. Cherry, White and Brown 
| Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 

WVE R Y “FAMILY SHOULD KEEP | having a disti ates tint and perfume, the whole form 
ing acoml ou of colour, form, and fry igrance entirely 








y the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters | iioue. Price 3d per tublet 
Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system, Sold by | “'E"S: ea ee 
grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen, | See the name oa each, 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, Wholesale of—I. -* and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. M: (RSH, LAMBETH, 








MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S i OLLOW AY’S PILLS. — Wrongs 


WORLD'S made Right.—Every day that any bod ly suffer 





will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | become chronic or dangerous. aioe 
youthful colour and beauty. ease ant an Soe ae eee See 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. take hag . hen the stomach is disordere!, the liver de- 
Ir will promote luxuriant growth. ranged, the kidneys inactive, the bowels torpid, or the 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. brains mt dd 21, With this medicine every invalid can 
THIN Hair thickened. cure himse und tose who are weak and intirm 
BALDN ESS prevented. through imperfect digestion may make themselves 
IT removes all dandriff. stout and strong by Holloway’s celebrated Pills. When 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. the system is out of order and an unusual depression 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. weighs down the spirits, a few timely doses of thi 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. medicine will dispel the threatening illue-s and spare 


“FAIR RESTORER or DRESSING | ine is sine «d to continue renders it more certail | 
> or de Holloway's purifying, | 





uarity of the humwun body, and should be 
























Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. suffering. 


Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged | 


The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and ! 


of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to | 


at S (ireat | 


—— 
(Corrected to 10th July, 1868.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
_aenes LIFE Seated RANCE 
COMPANY 
| | Esti tblished 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, an 
| granting Annuities and Endowments, —_ 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
{ Ss! sholders, 
| Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, Londo: 
| §.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom’ 
| bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agenej sie 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the prine ipal towng 
| on the Continent of Europe 
| 








| William Beattie, Exq.. M.D. 
Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

| Jasper Wilson Johns, E sq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Rig cht Hou. Lord George Paulet, C.B 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

| Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L -R.C.P., F.S.A, 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S, 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Re; gister Office, 

Consulting Actuary—: Arthur Serate hley, Esq.. MLA. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 








Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed  ........ccs0s0008 . 3,009,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 


Claims paid execed.,,........ccccseceres 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchan 

G. M, Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace, 

F. G,. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co,) 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber o 
Commerce. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq.. Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

E.S.S. 





MADRAS. 
Board of Management, 
Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London, and China, 
| F. H. Henslowe, Esy., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 
John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., FRCS. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 
BoMBAY. 
Zoard of Management. 
I. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General, 
Samue! McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
The Hon, Framjee Wanscorws injee Patel, Member of 
Council. 
Agents—Mesars, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 
Secretary to Brauch Board—D. M, Slater, Esq. 
Menngiog Agenta in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Merchants, Colombo. 
eonitas Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merch units, Hong Kong. 
wis upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
tations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
c hina. 
RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 
| In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
j issued Policies assuring neariy E1GHT MILLIONS 
| sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
| 












| have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
| general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
| pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
| Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
| vther European Offices in India put together. 

H The Company transacts the business of the following 
| Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
| United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
| Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
| Banks, 

| Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 





may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in lndia. 

| 7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


if AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696, Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Protits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1863. 
Fire DEPARTMENT—G6 per Cent. of the Premiums 
; paid on First-Class Risks. . 
Lire DePARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on ali Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1867) —£1,191,968. 
! The Directors are wi ling to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
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Just published, in Svo, price 5s, cloth. 
YS on PHYSIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 
w. CuILp, M.D., F.LS., F.C.S., of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Paternoster row. 


E™ 
yes 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


By GILbert SSAYS © on 


E 





ane 
Just published, the 


rIHE SENSES and the INTELLEC Pf. 


and Moral Philosophy in the University of London. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Third Edition, with Emendations, 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
M.A.. Professor of Logie in the University of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic 


in 8vo, price 15s, cloth, 


stances 
tainly more entertaining, 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


TPYRANSITION : or, the Passing Away of Ages or Dispensa- 
| tions, Modes of Biblical Interpretation, 2nd Churches: 
By the Rev, Augustus CLIssoLp, M.A, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


) 


of the Doctrine of Development. 


centuries,”"—Saturday Revie 


being an Illustration 





Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, sewed. 
VUE RELATIONS of JOIN WESLEY and of WESLEYAN 


r 
| METHODISM to the ESTABLISHED CHURCH of ENGLAND Investigated 
i Determined. By JAMes H, Riad, D.D., Author of * Modern Anglican Theology,” 


anc vine, ee 
« Essays for the Times,” &c. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 











Days of Creation, as set Forth in the Bible, 
Theory of Hutton. 
Succession in [reland. 
Royal Geological Society of Ireland. 

London: LONGMAN and Co, 
Booksellers. 


5. On the Fossils, 


Lately published, in post Svo, price 63, cloth. 

XY EOLOGY: in a Series of Papers, showing the Rocks in 

J Nature to be Arranged in Six Geological Systems that conform to the Six 
In Five Parts :—1. Objections to the 

2, New Views. 3. Geology and Genesis, 4. 

By JOHN KELLY, Vice-President of the 


Dublin: JouN F. FOWLER, 3 Crow street, and all 


LIGHT BORDEAUX...., 


CHAMPAGNES 
HOCKS 









the Jesuits, Locke, J. 
Quick, M.A., Trinity College, Cantab. 

“Mr. Quick has not attem 
a systematic treatise on education. 
has done what under existing cireum- 
is probably more useful, and eer- 
in giving usa 
series of sketches of the views or practice 
of those who have taken a prominent 
line on the subject during the last three 


An excellent Dinner W 
n cases of 3 dozens, 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 


OLARETS........cccsecceseoes ove 


Cellars and Offices, 


Just published, in post 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS: 


J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Jacotot, &c. By the Rev. R. H. 


“Mr. Quick has studied his subject so 
thoroughly, and he writes upon it so 
cleverly, as to deserve a better fate than 
he seems to anticipate.”"—ASpectator. 

“Mr. Quick's work will be of great 
assistance to all teachers and students: 
by general readers his * Essays’ will be 
found as novel as they are interesting.”"— 
Examiner. 


pted to write | 
i He 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





DURE CLARE TS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 
_Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 
attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation :— 


Prices per dozen :— 

- 24s.| FINE BORDEAUX............. 
A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Bottles and cases included. 


se aes 














+188 to 108s, | SHERRIES ...... sveseeeeee2ds to S48, 
36s to Sis. | PORTS .... 388 to 120s, 
is to Sis. | SAUTERNE ...248 to 120s. 





COGNAC BRANDIES.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 548, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 


€ Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 





Defects in the 





| ORD HOWDEN’S CHATEAU, 

4 BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post, 54, contains:—A Fine View of 
the Chateau Caradoc, Bayonne—lllustrations of Medieval Bronze Measures—The 
Manufacture of Portland Cement—On Colour in Churches—The Fooling of Art in 
England—Subterranean Passages in Bristol—and various other papers, with News 
of Art and Sanitary Progress.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


in BAYONNE.—The 








J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
> e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe. : 
. (114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; anc 
LONDON 29 Cornhill. = 
MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street. 
LIvVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL'S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN, 












£24 £04 £24 

Evening Dress Coats... 212 6..3 3 0.318 6 

Surtout Frock ditto, 33 0..313 6..4 4 0 

Morning Coats .... $230.8 6.3 3 © 

TPOUSETS  cesceseeeeeeeeeees Ets. € FO. 8 O 

For YouNG GENTLEMEN, 

£0.42 £24 £ s. d. 

Highland Costume 39 0.8 §& $18 0 

Knickerbocker Dress... 1 1 0...2 2 0..3 3 0 

Sailor's Dress ...........1 5 0..115 0..2 2 0 
Jacket, and 

Trousers Suit .........2 2 0..212 6..3 3 0 

For LApDItes. 

2@ £224 e624. 

Riding Habits ............3 3 0..4 4 0..6 6 0 

Pantalon de Chasse ...1 1 0.111 6..2 2 0 
Travelling Suit, Jacket, 

Vest, and Skirt ...... 212 6..3 3 0..4 4 0 

New Registered Cloak 2 5 0...212 6...217 0 

Waterproof Tweed Cloaks .., mE. 


SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for GENTLEMEN. 

Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
52s 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s ; 
Treble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s. 

SPECIALITIES in OVERCOATS for BOYS. 

Frieze Cloths, 4 years of age, 15s 6d—6 yrs., 17s—8 
yts., 188 64—10 yrs., 20s—12 y 21is 6d—14 yrs., 23s— 
16 yrs., 24s 6d; Melton, Pilot, Beaver, or Witney Cloths, 
4 years of age, 22s 6d—6 yrs., 248 GU—S yrs., 268 6d— 
10 yrs,, 288 6d—12 yrs., 30s Gd—14 yrs., 32s 64—16 yrs., 
S48 6d. 

SPECIALITIES in JACKETS for LADIES. 

L'Eléganté, made of Real Fur, Seal, Fur Beaver 
Cloths, and other suitable Woollen Fabrics, exquisitely 
shaped, and made with the same superior finish as is so 
well known in their celebrated Paletots for Gentlemen, 

In each Department garments are kept for im- 
mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice, 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 















OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion, 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





JOUDAULT'’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
\ U RIA TE of AMMONIA 
4 LOZENGES. — In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 


Bronchitis, by } senin : 
“ : Dy loo the . Q ve , 
violent fits of couguan” he phlegm, and preventing 


P. and P. W. SQUIRE. 

(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
‘ea LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
COMMISSARIAT (Limited), 6 Argyll street, Regent 
Cireus, Oxford street, W., is open daily for the sale of 
Groceries and articles of domestic use of exceilent 
quality at reasonable prices, 

Interesting statistics of the great Co-Operative 
Movement for supplying Food, Clothing, &c., inaugu- 
rated at Hull in 1795, may be had on application, 

Members’ tickets, half-a-crown each a year, Strictly 
limited-liability shares, £1 each, 

Parties residing either in London or the country are 
eligible as members or shareholders, 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROs and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory. 
Soho square London. 

})} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

4e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had directfrom the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazeuby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole propr rs of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to e this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 


JAUCK.—LEA and PERRINS. 
bh The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and favour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











PARIS EXuiBiTioN.—TWoO GOLD MEDALS, 
IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar, Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Ib. 14s; 4lb., 78 6d; lb. 48; 
2oz., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig's 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 
\ A N D L >) S. 
ASK FOR FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 
Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined, 
From One Shilling per lb, upwards, 


is 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


This day is published, No, XVL, for NOVEMBER, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illus- 


trated Monthly. Conducted by EpmuNnD YATES. 
Is. 


JOURNEYMAN 


A NEW WORK by “THE 


ENGINEER.” 
The GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 


Uniform with “Some Habits and Customs of the 
Working Classes,” 


The GREAT COUNTRY: or, Impres- 
sions of America. By George Rost, MLA. (Arthur 
Sketchley). 1 vol. Svo. [This day. 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A- 
BRAC HUNTER. By Major Bryne Haun. Inl 
vol., 7s 6d. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, THE SECOND 
EDITION of 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collius. 


In three vols, 


ANNE HEREFORD. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” &. 3 vols, 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A LOST NAME,” &, 
HAUNTEDLIVES. By J.S. Le Fanu, 
Author of “ Uucle Silas,” “A Lost Name,” &e, 3 

vols, 


A HOUSE of CARDS; a Novel, in 3 


vols, By Mrs, CASHEL Hoey, 


STRANGE WORK: 


Tuomas Arcuer, In 3 vols, 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By George 
MacDonawp, LL.D., Author of “ Robert Falconer,” 
“ Alec Forbes of Howglen,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 


LIFE. By EpWARD GARRETT, 3 vols, 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES; a Domestic 


a Novel. By 


Story. By Rosa Noncuerre Carey, In 3 vols 
OUT of the MESHES: a Story. In 
Vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
Isl. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office, They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 


Threadneedle street, London, 1868, 
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NEW WORK by the late DEAN MILMAN, 

Immediately, with Portrait of Author and other Illus- 

trations, Svo. 
NNALS of ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. By HENRY HArtT MILMAN, 
D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. 
WORKS BY DEAN MILMAN, 

1. HISTORY of the JEWS, from the Earliest 
Period, continued to Modern Times, with a new 
Preface and Notes. 3 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

2. HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the 
Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in 
the Roman Empire. 3 vols, post 8vo, 18s, 

3. HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY ; 
and of the Popes down to Nicholas V. 9 vols. 
post Svo, 543. 

4, The DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gispon. Edited by Mil- 
man and Guizot. A New Edition, with Notes 
incorporating the researches of recent writers, 
By Dr. William Smith, Portrait aud Maps. 8 
vols. Svo, 60s, 

. BAMPTON LECTURES. Character and 
Conduct of the Apostles, considered as an Evi- 
dence of Christianity. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

6. POETICAL WORKS, containing the Fall 
of Jerusalem, Samor, Muriyr of Antioch, &e, 
Illustrations, 3 vols, feap. 8vo, 18s, 

7. TRANSLATIONS from the AGAMEMNON 
of ZESCHYLUS, and BACCITANALS of EURI- 
PIDES, & Illustrations, Crown syo, 12s. 


8. LIFE of HORACE. 
9. WORKS of HORACE. 


8vo, 7s 6d, 
Jou MURRAY, Albemark: » street, 


POPU LAR EDITION of WILD WALES. 


Now ready, Third Edition, with Introductory Remarks, 
post 8vo, 6s, 


\ JILD WALES: containing Accounts 
of Walks and Adventures in Wales; Deserip- 

tions of Scenery; Observations on the Manners, Cus- 
toms, Religious Opinions, and Superstitions of the 
People; Biographical Notices of Ancient Bards and 
Heroes; Translations of Welsh Lyrie Poems. With an 
Introduction, and an Essay on the We!sh Language. 
By George Borrow, Author of * Layengvo,” * Rom- 
many Rye,” &e. 

Talk not to me of ancient Greek! 

A far more ancient tongue I speak, 

In which the noblest bards have sung— 

The ancient, noble Cambrian tongue. 











Tilustrated. Svo, 9s. 
Illustrated. Post 








By the Same, uniform with the above. 

The BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the Journeys, 
Adventures, and Imprisonments of an Englishman in 
an attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula, 
Post Svo, 3s 6d, 

9 

The GYPSIES of SPAIN; their Manners, 

Customs, Religion, and Language. Post Svo, 3s 6d. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s 6:1. 
Z)®: OGILVIE’S ENGLISIL DIC- 
TIONARY, for Schools and Families, and for 
General Reference, Contains Bible and Shakspearian 
words not now used, Lists of Affixes and Prefixes, 
Abbreviations, and Latin, French, and Italian Phrases. 
“The etymological part of the work is well done, the 
pronunc ‘ation is clearly and correctly indie 
the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and 
precise.”"—Athenwum. 





By the same Author, 

The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY; Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
About 300 Engravings on Wood, Imperial lémo, clota, 
ved edges, 10s 6d.; half-morocco, 13s, 

“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet 


seen at all within moderate compass.”—NSpectator. 


BLACKTE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 
Just published , Svo, price 6s. 
N ACVICAR—A SKETCII of a 


PHILOSOPHY. Part I. MIND; its Powers and 
By JOuN G, 





wities, and its Relation to Matter, 

Macvicar, D.D. 

Lately published, by the same Author, Part IL. of the 
same Work, 

MATTER and MOLECULAR MORPHO- 
LOGY: the Elemental Synthesis, Illustrated by 75 
Diagrams of Molecules, Svo, price 3s 6d. 

WILLIAMS and NorRGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 





Now ready, 4th Edition, 2s 6d, sent by post for 32 stamps. 
. DIABETES and other URINARY 
DISORDERS, &c. By ABBOTTS Smiru, M.D., late 

Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital, &e. 

“A very useful and highly instructive manual."— 
Quarterly Journal of Medica! Science, 

Also, price 5s, by post for 5s 6d, 

On ENTOZOA (INTESTINAL and other 
WORMS) affecting the HUMAN BODY. 257 pages, 
with numerous illustrations, 

“Contains the best information yet published on 
this subject.”"— Medical Press, 

London; H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand, 
Price 1s, pp. 212. 


HE SCOTTISH HYMNAL. Hymns 


for Public Worship selected by the Committee of 
the Gencral Assembly on Hymns, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





IX YEARS in ‘the PRISONS of 
KR ENGLAND. By an Ex-PRISONER, 
Read the OCTOBER and NOVEMBER Numbers of 
TEMPLE BAR. Price 1s each. 
RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


The LAST DAYS of the EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 
Just ready, in 2 vols, large post 8vo, 24s, with Portraits 
of the Emperor, Miramon, and Mejia, the Prince and 
Princess Salm Salm, Map of Queretaro, and Sketch 
of the Prison and Place of Execution of the Emperor. 
RINCE SALM SALMS DIARY. 
Including the Siege of Queretaro, the Trial, 
Attempted Escape, and Exeeution of the Emperor: to 
which is added Leaves from the Diary of his Wife, the 
Princess Salm Salm. By Prince F. bE SALM SALM, 
Aide-do-C amy to the Emperor, and Fellow-Prisoner 
with him at Queretaro. 
Tucuany Bextiey, New Burlington strect. 














The POPULAR NEW NOVEL, 
ices MARRYAT'S 
BROOKE, 
This day at all Libraries, in 3 vols, 
New Burtington street. 


NELLY 


RicHarp BENTLEY, 


This day, extra feap, 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d, 

MITEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By 

J OW. WILLiamson, F.RS., F.C.S., &e.. Professor 

of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry in University 

College, Loudon. New aud enlarged Edition, with 

Solution 

Oxfor 1: Printed at the Clarendon Press,and published 

by MacMILLAN and Co., London, Publishers to the 
University. 





Just published, post Svo, 6s, cloth. 
MEMOIR of GEORGE STEWARD, 
d the Author of * Mediatorial Sovereignty.”. With 
Portrait. 





“There is a tone of naive simplicity, and there are 
marks of true genius about the biography, and its sub- 
tm which we “belie ve will make widely known one of | 

> most noble and remurkable whom it has ever been | 
our lot to know."—Aritish Quarterly Revie. 
London: JAMES NISBET and Co., 21 Berners street, W. 














This day, Svo, pric> 6d. 
PEMARKS in FAVOUR of the DIS- 
& ESTABLISHMENT of the IRISH CHURCH, 
By JOHN Martin, M.A, of Siduey Sussex College, and 
Vicar of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo plice, Loadon; High street, 
Oxford; Trinity street, Cambridge. 





Just published, price 1s. Tacs. a 
WORD for SCIENTIFIC TIEO- 
LOGY in appeal from the ME N of SCLENCE and 
the THEOLOGIANS. By the Rev. JaMES MARTINEAU 
WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; aud 2) South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d each. 
TL! KNEW ILK WAS RIGHT. By 
ANTHONY TroOLLOPE, Illustrated by Marcus 
Stone. 
London: Virtvk and Co., City road and Ivy lane. 


“A sensation story, pure and simple."— Vide Preface. 
MIS3 BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Second E liti m. 
R UN to EA R T UH. 
»v A Novel of Incident. 


__by the Author of * Lady Audley’s Secret,” &e. 
TCHLEY and. Co., Publishers of Works 
i on Engineering, Are h itecture, Science, Archwo- 
logy, &e., &e., are prepared to underiake the public ation 
of Works on the above or kindred subjects, 
A Catalogue of their New Works sent free on 
application, 
ATCHLEY and Co., 106 Great Russell strect (near 
the Musewn), W.C, 


N* ‘h.—For Tariff, &c., of the HOTEL 
pf DES ANGLAIS, the new first-class Hotel facing 
the Sea, and under English management, address the 
SECRETARY, MEDITERRANEAN HOTEL COM- 
PANY (Limited), Dove court, Old Jewry, London; or 
to the Hotel, Nice, 





LMANACS for 1869. —In order to 
d give the MEMBERS of the NEW PARLIA- 
MENT. the Stationers’ Company will not publish their 
ALMANACS until the 10th of DECEMBER. 


was are the WILD W AVES 


SAYING? Duet. By STEPHEN GLOVER, 


Transcribed for piano by Brinley Richards, 3s, “ Mr. 
Richards’s arrangement of this popular duet is ex- 
e‘ting enthusiastic admiration everywhere. It is pre- 


ceded by an original introduction of exquisite beauty." 


1 EMS from the GREAT MASTERS for 

J othe PIANOFORTE. By G. F. West. Sacred, 
36 numbers; secular, 36 numbers. 3s each number; 
each free for 19 stamps, “One of the best of our 
musical serials.”"—Illustrated London News, Jan. 4 
A list of contents free by post. London: Robert 
Cocks and Co., New Burlington street, 





I RIGHTON.—For Immediate Disposal, 

the Genuine Business of a Bookseller, Stationer, 
and Newsagent, established and in same hands 21 
years. Proprietor retiring. Price £2,000, None need 





apply who cannot command that sum, 
Address, * B. W.,” care of Mr. SUGG, 32 


Henrietta 
street, Covent Garden, London, | 


——————____., 
EAD MASTERSHIP of the 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL of GIGi iLES WICK 
near Settle, Yorkshire. ’ 

The Governors desire to receive applications f, 
office of HEAD MASTER, ack oan by Te. aoe miele 
&e. The Head Master must be a member of the ( *hureh 
of England, and a Graduate of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin. The fixed stipend is £250, and the Governors 
= assign a house for the residence of the Master rent 

ree, 

The emoluments contingent on the number of 
boarders may raise the whole annual income to £7 50, 
An account of the duties, privileges, and sources of 
income my be obtained on application to WILL IAM 
HARTLEY, Esquire, Solicitor, Settle, Yorkshire to 
whom all letters must be addressed. ™ 

Settle, October, 1868. 


(yoeess $ COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
for LADIES. 
Tafnell Park, Camden r pad, London, 

Fe? for Res‘dents in Finishi School, 60 guiney 
Middle School, 4) guineas mentary School, 
guineas per annum. Paymer ut reckoned from entranee, 

Governess-Stud nts received. Certificates grante |, 

For prospectuses, with list of rev. patrons and lady 
address Mrs. MOREL, Lady Pri neipal, at 














! 
3, 








he LECTIC DEBATING SOC IETY.— 
The FOURTEENTII SESSION of this Society 
w. i commence on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, for 
the d'senssion of questions of the day. Applications 
for Membership miy be addressed to the Secretary, g 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen street, W.C, 











I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
P square, London.—Founded in 1341, 
PATRON—ILR.UL. the PRINCE of WALES 
PresipeNt—The EARL of CLARENDON, 

The following are tho terms of admssion to this 
Library, which coutains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£i;: Life Membership, £26 

Fifteen volumes are eilow “l to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six, 

Prospectus on application, Catalogu? (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6.1. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Seeretiry an! Librarian, 





a 








OR ELECTORAL PARTICULARS 
of the METROPOLITAN and the large PRO- 
VINCIAL BOROUGHS, see the BEEHIVE NEWs- 
PAPER. The BEEHUIVE is the recognized organ of 
the Industrial Classes, and is publisbed every Saturday, 
price 2d. at 10 Bolt court, Fleet street, Editel by 
GEORGE POTTER. 








I A BELLE FRANCE and the MAID 
4 of ORLEANS: a New and Elegant Historical, 
Pictorial, Spectral, and Musical Entertainment, given 
daily at 4 and 9, by Mr. and Mrs, Robert Coote,  Pro- 
fessor Pepper's New Lecture on the Last Solar Eclipse, 
The New Electric Organ: organist, Herr Schalkenbach. 
Grand Phenomena of Nature, including Earthquakes 
and Voleanoes, by J. L. King, Esq. An old German 
Story, of alleged Spiritual Visitations, entitled “The 
Spectre Barber.” with marvellous effects —At the 
ROYAL POLY LECHNIC, 






QIXTE *E} NT II “ANNU AL WINTER 
EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES b 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS will OPEN oa 
MONDAY next, at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall 


Mall, from half-past Nine until Five c’vlock, 
Admission, ls; Catalogue, 6d. 














bet at the SEA SIDE.—For 
Genial Climate and Beautiful Scenery ILFRA- 
COMBE (facing the Atlantic) is unsurpassed. Visitors 
will find the comforts and attentions of home at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, from November to April, for 
two guineas and a half a week. Special family arrange- 
ments made, 
Address to Mr. BOHN, at the Hotel. 


PHEATR E ROY AL, DRU RY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B, CHATTERTON. 
On Monday, November 2, and during the week, a 
New and Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 
KING O' SCOTS, founded on Sir Waiter Scott's Nove! 
of “The Fortunes of Nigel,” written by Andrew 
Halliday. Principal characters by Messrs. Phelps, 
E. Price, H. Sinclair, Addison, H. M. Barrett, J. 
Irving, J. Rouse, G. Cumming, W. M'Intyre, 
F. Charles, and W. C. Temple; Misses Heath, 
Edith Stuart, F. Addison, and Mrs. Frank Matthews, 
Seenery by Mr. William Beverley. Music by 
W. ©. Levey. The Ballet and Grouping of 
Crowds by Mr. John Cormack. The whi je produced 
under the direction of Mr. Edward $ ig. Preceded 
by a Now and Original Faree e: A MODEL 
UNCLE. To conelude with each evening, Saturday 
excepted, at Eleven, with a GRAND BALLET 
DIVERTISSEMENT, arranged by Mr. John Cormack, 
On Saturday next a Grand Ballet, by Mr. John Cormack, 
with New and Original Music, by W. C. Levey. 
Principal Dancers—Mailllc. Tourneur, Mr. Charles 
Lauri, and a numerous Corps de Ballet, and 20) Auxil- 
leries. Doors open at Half-past Six, commence at 
Seven o'clock. Box office open from 1) till 5 daily. 














SOLIDAIRES, 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1.548. For FLOORS 
and BORDERINGS to ROOMS, &e, Being manufactured 
by steam mach is laid complete at less cost than 
Turkey carpets, having the adv: intage over the foreign- 
made parquets of standing perfec tly, and being cheaper. 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra cost, Ilus- 

trated catalogues on application to 

26 and 27 Beruers street, Loudon. 


PARQUET 
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THE NEW NOVELS. | 
The Woman's s Kingdom. By the | 


Author of “* John IHalifax, Gentleman,” &e, 3 vols. 


| 

«A delightful love story, fresh, natural, and sound 
ve = * | 

in moral.” —Globe. | 


Brothers-in-Law. 3 vols. | 
In Vain. By Heraclitus Grey, 


‘Author of “ Armstrong Magney 3 vols. 
“There is mue +h origina ity a nd good purpose in this 
Its design is exe Hent and its details are skil- 
The whole story is a very good 


~ ac. 


novel. 
fully worked out. 
one,” —E.raminer, 


Pearl. By the Author of “Caste.” 


« This is the best book the aut! 10r has yet written. it 
sa refined and charming story."— Athenvum. 


Nature S Nobleman. By the 


vf * Rachel's Secret 3 vols. 
— . [Next weer, 


* &, 
Hurst and BLAckeTT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


ATLASES 
3X. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., 
odbaame F.R.GS. 


F.RS.E., 


EDITIONS FOR 186s, 
Ll 
In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, pric? £5 15s 6d., 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGIN AL 
AUTHENTIC MAPS 
DEDICATED _! SP ECIAL PERMISSION To 
ER MAJESTY. 

“ The ample as stration of recent discovery and of 
the great groups of dependenc ies on the British Crown 
renders Dr. Johnston's the best of all atlases for English 
use.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


AND 





» 


In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, price £2 12s 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps, clearly printed and carefully coloured, with 
General Index. 
PERMISSION TO H.R THE 
RINCE OF WALES. 
WILurAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
HE ART JOURN 
for NOVEMBER, 1868, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS 


LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, The FRIEND in SUSPENSE, after S 
R.A. 


DEDICATED oo 


DA L, 


ir E. Landseer, 


x. 
2. The CHRISTMAS PUDDING, after T. Webster, R.A. 
3. A SUNNY DAY, after A. Cuyp. 
Also numerous Literary Contributious relating to the 
Fine Arts, &c., &c. 
London and New York: Virtur and Co, 


Now ready, in One Volume, crown S8vo, pp. 500, hand- 


somely bound in cloth, 


) Fe ~~ and SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS. By W. R. Gres. 
CONTENTS, 


. MADAME de STAEL. 

. BRITISH and FOREIGN CHARACTERISTICS, 
FALSE MORALITY of t re NOVELISTS. 
KINGSL EY and CARLYI 

FRENCH FICTION; the LOWE ST DEEP, 
CHATEAUBRIAND, 

M. de TOCQUEVILLE. 

WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? 

TRUTH versus EDIFICATION, 

TIME DOOM of the NEGRO RACE, 





REPS RA a mess 


— ee 


GO 1D PEOPLE. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 69 Paternoster row. 


Edited by E. S. DALLAS. 


O NCE A W E E K. 
OCTOBER, = rice Eleveny ence. 
TENTS, 


by + and HATED | The BLACK BERRY- 
FOR GATHERERS. Drawn 
ba PICNIC. by H. Paterson. 
F. W. Lawson, LULA’S CHOICE. 
DI ALOGU ESofthe DEAD | The GRAND GIFT. 
bee INFLUEN- | A TALKING CANARY. 


~ The GOLD-HERB. 
The PANCAKE, WHY SHOULD we not 
_ > BYRON 
CE, 


VOTE? Drawn by F. 
Eltze. 

SAL MON FISHING in | The D 4: PTH 
NORTH WALES. CHANNEL. 
Drawn by S. L. Fildes, Mr. DAMS 

BOPEEP in a AUSTRALL A. REVERDY 


Drawn by 


in 
of the 


and Mr. 
JOHNSON, 





The DEAT The FOX-HOUNDS 

CLEOP ‘TR Aina STRIK- Drawn by B. Bradley. 

ane ATTITUDE. TALES from the FJELD. 
MO. SOLDIERS’ WIVES. 

PROVIN CIAL JOUR- wi TES on SPAIN, 
NALIS TABLE TALK. 


Scety with the continuation of a New Story, 


one va ge AVENGER, Py the Authcress of * 


inte: BRAvBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouver'e 


* All 





for 


B* ACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
NOVEMBER, 186s. Price 


No, DCXXXV. i. 
2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
DOUBLES and QUITS: a COMEDY of ERRORS.— 
Part I. 
LEWES'S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 
MADAME AURELIA.—Conclusion. 
DISESTABLISHMENT, and DEAN ALFORD on the 
CHURCH of the FUTURE. 
The SPANISH REVOLUTION, By Vedette. 
CORNELIUS O'DOWD. — Walewski—Medical Lee- 
turers—Misfits—The Wh'g Letter. 
OLD and NEW. 
The COMING ELECTIONS, 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


ARASER? MAGAZINE 
NOV Meee. No, CCOCCLXVIL 
CONTENTS, 

OXFORD. By Professor Bonamy Price. 

FACTS and PHANTASMS on the ECCLESIASTICAL 
QUESTION. 

VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales of Indian 
Devilry. Adapted by Richard F. Burton.—The 
Vampire's Eighth and Ninth Stories, 

The MANCINIS: an Italian Episode in French History. 

POET 2 THEOLOGY and THEOLOGICAL 
POETRY. 

OATNESSIANA, Captain Ord’s Return, Chaps. X VIL 
and XVIII. 

PRUSSIA and Mr. CARLYLE, A Letter from a 
Hermitage. 

SPAIN. 

London: 


Slee QU ARTERLY REV IEW, ‘No. 
J 25°, is Published this day. 

CONTENTS. 
1. The GREAT RAILWAY MONOPOLY, 





for 


Price 2s 6d, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


2. LADY MINTO'S MEMOIR of the Right HON, 
HUGH ELLIOT, 

3. SHIRLEY'S DEER and DEER PARKS. 

4. HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS of the REFORMATION, 

5, LAKE DWELLINGS, 

6. The HOMERIC QUESTION 

7. Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD on FRENCH SCHOOLS. 

8. YORKSHIRE, 





PUBLIC QUESTIONS at ISSUE. 

*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty 
Vv ols. of the QUARTERLY REVIEW is NOW READY. 
“JOUN Mvrray, Albemarle street. 


(Half-a-Crown monthly.) 
— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

1, PRINCIPLES at STAKE. By the Dean of Canter- 

bury. 

. The LAND QUESTION in the UNITED STATES. 

By Charles Pearson. 

. ANTHONY COLLINS, By the Rev. John Hunt. 

. The RELATIVE FUNCTIONS of CHURCH and 
STATE in NATIONAL EDUCATION, By the 
Rey. Professor Plumptre, 

A FEW MORE WORDS on the RELATION of the 
CLERGY to SCIENCE. By the Rey. John 


Hannah, D.C.L. 
the IRISH CHURCH COMMIS- 


3. REMARKS on 
ee ee ees By W. Mazitre Brady, D.D. 


we ls ne 





7. FRE N’S HISTORY of the NORMAN CON- 
Qu By the Rev. William Hunt. 
8. The L. ‘AS SUPPER of the LORD as RELATEDin 


the THREE EARLIER EVANGELISTS and in 
St. JOHN, By the Rey. Professor Milligan, 
9, NOTICES of BOOKS, 


STRAUAN and Co., Publisher. 


“ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE, 
S T. PAULS for NOVEMBER. 


Price 1s, 
CONTENTS. 
1, The SACRISTAN’ - Hou — D. 
of * Mabel’s Progress,” 
2. PRU SSL A, GERM ANY, an FRANCE, 


By the Author 






NGERS and DELIGHTS of Tt BACCO, 

SERVATIVE PREMIER. Part UL, 

H ES Lo and LORD WORCESTER. 

. WHAT BIG BEN SAID to L ON DON at MIDNIGHT. 

. PARINI; and MILAN in the a ATTER HALF of 

the EIGHTRENTH CENTURY. 
9 PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER, 
Authony Trollope. With an Mlustration. 

Lendon and New York: Virus and Co, 


(AMBERs SS JOURNAL— 
iru YEAR. 


CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER PART, price 8d. 
The ROMANCE of a BOOK-STALL. 


The 


Ly 








The PRETTY BUTCHERESS. In Eight Chapters. 
AFFAIRS of HONOUR, 

The IN LUENCE of ART on LANDSCAPE. 
FACE-ENAMELLING. 





AMONG the MUSCOVITES, 

BL ~ BIRTUPLACE, 

DE 

HOW WE CURE our BACON, 
WRECKED on the GOODWINS. 

The HINDU VIEW of the LATE ECLIPSE. 
“The CLOTIL” of OLD, 

OUR MERE, 

A VERY BAD NIGHT. 

ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS. 

A CLIMBIN ADVENTURE. 

The MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTS, 
FIVE PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY. 

And Chapters VIII. to XVL. of a New Novel, by the 
Author of * PLonpe, Parva,” entitled 
FOUND DEAD. 

In December will a; ran Ilustrated Christmas 

r, entitle: 
{A-ORDINARY. 
Sold by Bocksellers, Newsvendors, and at all Railway 
Stations. 


















“ The child is father of the man.”"—W ORDSWORTIL, 


Now ready, PART L. of 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, 
Sixpence Monthly, [lustrated. 


D.D. 


CONTENTS OF Part L 

1. Jests in Earnest. 

I, Madame How and Lady Why. By CHARLES 

KINGSL ar, Author of * The Water Babies.” 

2. King Geor we "s Middy. 
Chapters L, It. By WILLIAM GILBERT, 

Author a “The Magic Mirror.” 
Cockie Lockie’s Adventures. 
I, His Journey to Seacodland. By NORMAN 

MACLEOD, D.D., Author of “The Gold Thread.” 

Johnny's Opinion of Himself. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 
Tumbledown Towers. 
By MATTHEW BROWNE, Author of * Lilliput 


vee, 


= 


Lonely Jane. 
By CHARLES CAMDEN, 
At the Back of the North Wind. 
By GEORGE MACDON ALD, Author of “ Deal- 
ings with the Fairies.” 
Child- World. 
By One of the Authors of “ Poems Written for a 
Child.” 
1. My Pony. 3. Old Mother Tabbyskins. 
2, The Little Boats. 4. The Robin's Advice. 
5. Freddy's Kiss. 

9. The Bear in the Beechwood. 

By the Author of “ Hester Kirton.” 
10. A Leaf Out of Milly's Book. 

By the Author of “ Nobody's Dog.” 
11. Fairyland. 

By Oue of the Authors of “Poems Written for a 

Child.” 
1, The Fairy’s Nest. 2. The Fairy’s Wedding. 
3. The Fairy Band. 
Finding when not Expecting. 
The Greek Shepherd—The Indian Fakeer—The 
Negro Servant. By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 

With Fifty Illustrations, engraved by Dalziel Brothers, 
from designs by Arthur Hughes, Wolf, Zwecker, Pin- 
well, Houghton, Gilbert, Rivitre, Barnard, Wigand, 

Fraser, Sulmin, Brewtnall, and Dalziel. 

_STR AHAN and Co., Publishers, 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES, 


"7 GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
NOVEMBER.—Price ONE SHILLING. 


rin 


8 


12. 





CONTENTS. 
1. CHRISTOPHER KENRICK ; his Life and Adven- 
tures, Chaps. 5 to 8, 
2. The ELECTIONS. 
3%. A SWIMMING LESSON: 
A WALK rz CLERKENWELL. 
. TRANQUILL 


; Sketched by a Lady. 
4. 

b, ITY. 

6, On SOME PLEASANT BOOKS. 
7 

s 


. BLACK MA 
. The NORTHERN ROAD and RING. 
#. FALSTAFF. 
10, NOT in SOCIETY: a Novel, Chaps, 24 to 23. 


. NOTES and INCIDENTS 

2. CORRESPONDENCE of Sy LVANUS 
3. OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 

*,* Contents and Index for Vol. 
New Series. 

London: BrapBpury, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie street. 


URBAN. 


I. of the Entirely 


Now ready (One Shilling,) No. 107, 
‘ha CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEM®ER, With Tlustrations by M. ELLEN 

EpWARKDs and FREDERICK WALKER, 

CONTENT! 

THAT BOY of NORCOTT'S. 

€ wag 1. The Trial. 
2. With my Mother, 
» 3 With my Father, 
» 4 The Villa Matibran. 

5, A First Dinner Party. 

6. How the Days went Over. 

The TURKOMANS and other TRIBES of the NORTH- 
EAST TURKISH FRONTIER. By W. Gifford 
Palgrave. 

MURDER of ESCOVEDA, 

LETTICE LISLE. 

Chap. 5. Father and Son, 

-§ Pleasant Waters, 
A Summer's wag 
A «Frost in Ju 

The AP PRe JACHING TRANSI T of MERCURY. 

CRITICAL ELECTIONS. 

FROM an ISLAND. Part I With an or on. 

OUR LITTLE WAR with the NAIKRA 

London: Ssira, ELper, and Co, 


(With an Illustration.) 


” 


Now ready, price 1s, 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS : — Kitty, by the Author of “Dr. 
Jacob,” “John and I," &.—Shelley.—Katie Gray, by 
Mrs. Forrester.— Madame de Lafayette.—Vera.—Six 
Years in the Prisons of England.—A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, by Florence Marryat.—Women and their 
Satirists.—A “Lay of the Spanish Revolution, by Johu 
Sheehan. 

NOTICE.—The December Number of this Magazine 
will commence a New Serial Story, entitled «SAN 
FIELDING,” by the Author of “Archie Lovell,” 
“Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” &e, 

Ricuarv BentLey, New Burlington street. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER'S 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


On Wednesday next, November 4, will be pened, the Second Edition, revised, with an INDEX, in 2 vols. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP: 


BEING ESSAYS ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION, AND ON MYTHOLOGY, TRADITIONS, 
AND CUSTOMS. 
By MAX MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, revised. 

“Page after page full to the overflowing with wise 
thoughts couched in an English style so pure that with 
the minutest care readers will fail to detect even an 
idiomatic error.”"—L.aminer. 


“Professor Miiller’s essays are, in point of matter, 
among the most striking and suggestive composi tions 
that it could be possible to point to on their own sub- 
jects."—Saturday Review, 


By the same Author, complete in 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, cloth, or separately, First Series, Fifth Edition, price 123 ; 
Second Series, Second Edition, price 1s, 


LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, 


DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ON THE STRATIFICATION OF LANGUAGE 
SIR R. REDE’S LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MAY, 1868. 
Price 2s 6d. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS DERRICK, 
AUTHOR OF “THE KIDDLE-A-WINK,” “MILDRED'S WEDDING,” &e. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OLIVE VARCOE 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. Brook street, W. 





RUSSIAN AMERICA. 
Next week, with Map and Illustrations by the Author, 
TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
AND ON THE RIVER YUKON. 
FORMERLY RUSSIAN AMERICA, NOW CEDED TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Syo. 


With Notes of Voyages and Travels in other parts of the North Pacifie, 
By FREDERICK WHYMPER. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street, 





ATTRACTIONS OF THE NILE. 


Next week, with Woodcuts, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
’ 


THE NILE AND ITS BANKS: 


THEIR ATTRACTIONS TO THE ARCHZOLOGIST, NATURALIST, AND GENERAL TOURIST. 
By Rey. A. C. SMITH, Rector of Yatesbury. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 lls; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £23. 
Full Price Lists post free. 
OnservE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and | 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


First Sizo, £5 53; 











—s 


NEW WORKS, 





The RIGHTFUL HEIR: a Drama 
3y the Author of “Richelieu,” “The Lady , 
Lyons,” &c. Now performing at the Ly 4 
Theatre. 2nd Edition, 8vo, 2s 6d. —— 


A SUMMER and WINTER in 
NORWAY. By Lady Di Beavcterk. pj d 
Edition, llustrations, small 8vo, 6s. . 


TRANSLATIONS from the POETS; 


Ancient and Modern. Prefixed to the § 
Edition of the Iliad. By Lord Dersy, 8vo, Sixth 


The CONCLUDING VOLUME of the 
HISTORY of CHARLES the BOLD. By J. Fosten 
Kimk, Plans, Svo, 15s, 


LIFE of BISHOP LONSDALE, Dp. 
~4 ge DENISON, QC. Portrai t crown 
vo, 36 


RAMBLES of a NATURALIST on 
the SHORES and WATERS of the CHINA SE A, 
in 1866-67. By Dr. CuTnBerr C OLLINGWoop, 
F.L.S. Llustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


A POPULAR LIFE of WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE. By the Bishop of OXFORD 
Portrait, post 8vo, 10s 6d. : 


HISTORY of EUROPE during the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, Based on Documents 
from the Secret Archives of erg By Pro- 
fessor HEINRICH VON SYBEL. Vols. IL and IL 


Syo, 2is, 


LIFE of GEORGE and ROBERT 
STEPHENSON. By SAmMven. SMILes. Revised 
Edition. With a New Introduction, Portraits and 
Illustrations, medium 8vo, 241s. 





SOME ACCOUNT of DEER and DEER 
PARKS, und the Management of Deer. By 
EveLyN Puinie SuimLey. With Illustrations, 
feap. 4to, 21s. 


A SEES of Sir CH ARLE> BAnay, 

. Architect of the Hou of Parliam 

z aa ep Barry, D.D. Portrait and Illustri vst 
medium 8yvo, 24s. 


The VARIATION of ANIMALS and 
PLANTS under DOMESTICATION. By CHARLES 
DARWIN, F.R.S. Llustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s 











THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in 
ABYSSINIA. By MANSFInLD PARKYNS. New 
Edition. Map and Woodcuts, Post 8yo, 7s 64. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo 
Fairy Legends. By M. PRE RE. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Sir BARTLE Frere 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 12s. 


HISTORY of the MASSACRE of St. 
BARTHOLOMEW; and the Religious Wars of 
Charles LX. By Dr. Witz, M.A.  Iilustrations, 
8vo, 16s. 


Sir JOHN ELIOT: 
1590-1652. By JOHN Forster, 
“Arrest of the Five Members,” &e. Poon aits, 2 
vols. 8v0, 30s. 


a Biography. 


ithor of 


REMINISCENCES of a SEPTUA- 
GENARIAN, 1802-15. By Count B W, 
Third Edition, Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of GacEAGE ; or, the 
. » Fart! 





Modern Cha nd its Inhabitants, 
as illustrative olos Sir CHARLES LYELL, 
Bart. Tenth Edition. Llustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


CELEBRATED “GUINEA” BISCUIT BOXES, | Te LOSF TALES of MILETUS 


Keep tho Biscuits fresh and erisp. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, MAKERS, 
77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 





‘BEDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS. 











began BURTON has Twelve Large Show-r voms devoted a arate display of Lamps, 
oe , and Metallic Be “s teads, 1¢ stock rat. ce tl hi st. and mos ut varie d ever submitte i 
) » public, and marked at prices proportiona 
most distinguished in ade commis. 
Bedsieads, from ..sccecescesees 12s Gi to £20 Os each. | Shower B th y LPO. .ccccccoeee 8s 0dto £6 Os cach. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 0d t ’ All other ii nds at the same rate. 





Pure Colza 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Llustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

NICKEL SILVER and MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECcES, | TABLE CUTLERY, 

BrITANNIA METAL Goons, | KITCHEN RANGES, CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, INGS, 

Disu Covers, HoT-WATER | LAMPs, GARELIERS, BATuHs and TorLeT WARE. | BeED-ROOM CABINET FUR- 
DISHES, TEA TRAYS, IRON and Brass  Bep- NITURE, 

STOVES and FENDERS, URNS and KETTLES, STEADS, TURNERY Geous, &e. 

with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4! 

4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 






| BEDDING and Bep-ITAnG- 


Newman street; 


wd Lytron. Second Edition, st Syv0, 


et. 


The CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, 


as declare ad by the Testimony of our Lord and of 
the Evangelists and Apostles. By Lord ‘lai 
Pace Wo dD. See ynd Edition, Post 5vo, 6s. 


| HISTORICAL MEM ORIALS 


f WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Dew STANLEY, 






D.D. Second Edition, Lilusir 1s, Svo, 13s, 

SILURIA: a History of the Oldest 
Rocks in ee een and other Coantries. 
By Sir Roverick Mcurcuison, Bart. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Map and Lilustrations, 8vu, 30s 


‘The TERRA-COTTA ARCHITEC- 


TU RE of NORTH ITALY. _ Ft mC il Draw- 

zs; with Descriptive Text, Evite| by nw! 
UNER. With 
tions, prin ted in col 
Mou! lings, &c, 





xicut Sections, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie street. 
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MR. HARDWICKE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IN PREPARATION. 
HARDWICKE’S MEDICAL LIBRARY: 


Practical Books upon every-day Subjects in Medicine, Surgery, and Hygiene. 
Under the above title, Mr. LLARDWICKE proposes to publish a Series of Volumes 
by Eminent Authors, intended to furnish the busy Practitioner with a complete 
Library of Reference in each of the three great divisions of the healing art, and 
to contain, upon all points, the most recent information in forms the best 

for immediate use. The subjects will be so classified and divided that 





ed ~ : : 
adapte jume will be complete in itself, and will be sold at a price ranging from | 


each vo 
2s to 3s 6d. 


MEDICAL LIFE in the NAVY. Under this Title 
a small work will appear by Dr. W. STABLES, Assistant-Surgeon, R.N., Author 
of “ Wild Adventures in the Far North,” giving a complete picture of the 
various duties, pleasures, and dangers in the career of a Navy Surgeon from 
the very commencement, and forming a trustworthy guide to those who think 
of joining the Service. 


COMPLETE FLORA of MIDDLESEX. By 
Henry Tren, M.B. (Lond), F.LS., Lecturer on Botany, St. Mary's 
Hospital; and W. T, THISELTON Dyer, B.A., Junior Student Ch. Ch. Oxon., 
Lecturer on Natural History at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 


A detailed Prospectus will be issued immediately, 


A 


CHELTENHAM, as a Summer Resort and Permanent 
Residence, Medically and Socially considered. Illustrated with Chromulitho- 
graphs. By ALFRED FLEISCHMANN, M.D. 


AR Ph 
ON GOING to SLEEP. By Cnartzs H. Moore, 
F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 

ConTeNTS:—Manner of Going to Sleep—State of Sleep—Cause of Sleep—Not in 
the Brain, but in the lessened Supply of Blood to it, through Contraction of the 
Arteries, under ganglionic control—Summary of Mechanical Production of Sleep— 
State of the Special Senses: the Eye, the Ear, the Smell, the Taste.—The Tongue 
and Breathing—The Touch—Summary of the Action of Ganglia in Sleep—Methods 
of Awaking—Anatomical Mechanism, 


DUCHENNE’S LOCALIZED ELECTRIZATION, 
and its Application to Pathology and Therapeutics. Translated from the French 
of Dr. G. B. DUCHENNE, of Boulogne, With Additional Notes and Observations, 
By J.N. Raveiyrre, M.R.C.S., Medical Superintendent of the National Hos- 
pital for the Paralyzed and Epileptic. In Four Parts. Profusely illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 

on CLINICAL 


By A, Trovusseav, Professor 
Parts LV., V., and VI. 


rT T al T Ara 
TROUSSEAW’S LECTURES 
MEDICINE. Delivered at the Hotel Dieu. Paris, 
of Clinical Medicine in the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 
Demy Svo, 4s each, or Vol. LL., price Ms, cloth. 


Ty Al Al x "J : ‘ 
The SHILLING PEERAGE, SHILLING 
BARONETAGE, and SHILLING KNIGHTAGE, containing the Birth, Aecces- 
sion, and Marriage of each Personage, his Heir Apparent or Presumptive, 
Family Name, Political Bias, and Patronage; as also a brief Notice of the 
Offices which he has hitherio held, his Town Address and Country Residences, 

By E. WAiForD, M.A. Price 5s. Also, 


The SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS, NEW 


PARLIAMENT. Immediately after the close of the General Election a new 
Edition of this now popular and reliable work will appear. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piecadilly, W. 


NEW BOOKS AT MUDIES LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books continue to be added to MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of 
all the Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear, 

First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


_ More than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Surplus Copies of Recent Books, 
including a large Selection of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Presents and Prizes, are on sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
The NOVEMBER CATALOGUES are now ready, and wil! be forwarded on 
application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Orrice, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 











Just published, demy 8vo, with numerous coloured [llustrations and Woodeuts, 18s. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES OF GUIANA: 


THEIR CONDITION AND IIABITS; WITH RESEARCHES INTO THEIR 
PAST HISTORY, SUPERSTITIONS, LEGENDS, ANTIQUITIES, 
LANGUAGES, &e. 


By the Rev. W. H. BRETT, 
Missionary } : ¢ ——_ . 5 . : : . 
Missionary in connection with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. 
London: Bets and DADLY. 





HUNT'S BRITISH MINERAL STATISTICS for 1867, 
Now ready, in royal 8yo, price 2s, sewed. 

RITISIL MINERAL STATISTICS of the UNITED 

KINGDOM of GREAT BRITATN and IRELAND for the YEAR 1867: 
ing Returns from all the Mines of the United Kingdom producing Coal, . 
+ and Pyrites: with Statements of the Production of 
4 urthy Minerals, Clay, Salt, &e.; Copious Tables showing the Progress 
of the Tin Trade, aiso the Exportation of Coals during the last Ten Years; and an 
Appendix embracing Lists of all the Metalliferous Mines and Collieries, with the 
Names of the Proprietors, Agents, &e, Compiled by Roser’ HUNT, F.RS,, Keeper 





being 


NEW WORKS. 


| BXRASER’S MAGAZINE, for NOVEMBER. No. 
CCCCLXVII. Price 2s 6d. 
| CONTENTS. 
OXFORD. By Professor Bonamy Price. | The MANCINIS; an Italian Episode in 
FACTS and PHANTASMS on the French History. 
ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTION, POETICAL THEOLOGY and THEO- 
VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales LOGICAL POETRY, 
of Indian Devilry. Adapted by Richard | OATNESSIANA, Captain Ord’s Return. 
F. Burton. The Vampire's Eighth and Chaps. XVI, and XVILL. 
Ninth Stories. PRUSSLA and Mr. CARLYLE, A Letter 
| SPALN, from a Hermitage. 


| 
HE EDINBURGIL REVIEW, No. CCLXII. 
OCTOBER. 8vo. 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. SYBEL’S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
. SENIOR on IRELAND. 
. HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 
KINGLAKE'S INVASION of the CRIMEA. 
DARWIN on VARIATION. 
. The PAPACY and the FRENCH EMPIRE. 
The AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS of ENGLAND. 
. The SPANISH GYPSY. 
. The EXPIRING PARLIAMENT. 








CHADS ost 


3, 

RBALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 

By W. STEUART TRENCH, Land Agent in Ireland to the 

Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and Lord Digby. With 
Illustrations by his son, J. Townsenp Trencu. 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


4. 
OURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, and ESSAYS 


e relating to IRELAND. By Nassau Wituiam Seyior. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


5. 


NABRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPEDITION 
4 of 1835, 1836, 1837, and of the Preliminary Survey. By General 
[On Friday next. 


Cuesyey, R.A. 8vo, with Illustrations. 


6. 
\ HIG and TORY ADMINISTRATIONS during 
the last THIRTEEN YEARS. By Homersnam Cox, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 
TILE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Translated 


from the German of Kerrzte von LE LLBorN, by Artuur DUKE 
Co.eripcr, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


I 


PoLko. 
Svo. 


8 

EMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
BARTHOLDY: an Artistic and Social Biography. By Exise 

Translated from the German by Lady Watiace. 1 = 

[ Nearly ready. 
9. 

\ EMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Extracted from 
1 Family Sources, by his Widow, Baroness Bunsen. With 2 Por- 
42s, 


traits, &e. 2 vols. Svo. 


10. 
(SHIesS from a GERMAN WORKSHIOP. By Max 
Mutuer, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, revised, with an Index. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. [On Wednesday next. 


11. 
I ETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON. 
44 Newly Collected and Edited, with a Commentary, by James 
SpreppinG, Trin. Coll. Cantab. Vous. III. and 1V., 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 


12. 
OLDSMITH’S POEMS ILLUSTRATED by the 
ETCHING CLUB. Miniature Edition. Imperial 16mo, Wood- 
cuts, 7s Gd, cloth; or 15s, morocco. [On Tuesday next. 


15. 
OWPER’S POEM of JOHN GILPIN. With 
Illustrations from Original Designs, engraved on Wood by J. 
Wuyrarer. Crown 4to, 7s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


I 


14. 

INTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNI- 

TURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other DETAILS. By Cuarves 
Locke Easriake, Architect. With 90 Illustrations, of which 14 aro 
printed in Colours. Square crown 8vo, 18s. [On Friday next. 
STREET ARCHITECTURE, WALL FURNITURE. 
THE ENTRANCE HALL, THE BEDROOM, 
THE DINING-ROOM, CROCKERY, 
THE FLOOR AND THE WALL. TABLE GLASS. 
THE LIBRARY. | DRESS AND JEWELLERY. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM. i PLATE AND CUTLERY, 


15. 
TAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY 
(Practical, Theoretical, Scientific), for the use of Students and 
Practical Men. By T. Merririetp, F.R.A.S., and H. Evens. 1 vol. 








of Mining Records d printe: xy order of e Lords H issioners of 
Treasury, Records, and printed by order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. | 8vo, lds. 
London : Published for H.M.’s Stationery Office by LONGMANS ‘o., Paternoster } 
+ 4 ubusbed for H.M.'s onery Office by LONGMANS and Co., Paternoster } *s ee * ‘ ” 
row, and E. STANFORD, Charing cross. ~ , i London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





1296 THE 


SPECTATOR. 





[October 31, 1868, 





This day, 3 vols. 8vo, price 42s. 


THE LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION 


THE SECOND EARL OF LIVERPOOL. 


COMPILED FROM ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 
By Professor YONGE. 


This day, 2 vols, Svo, price 32s, 
7 ~Y > T ig bb Pl > 
THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
TOGETHER WITH HIS LETTERS, NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 
Based on Contemporary Documents. With Portrait. 
By EDWARD EDWARDS. 

“No one can look through this book without feeling respect for the attainments 
of an author who has made so valuable an addition to our historical materials, and 
even in many instances to our history itself."—.Votes and (Queries. 

“ A work national in its proportions as well as in its interest, and no one can say 
he thoroughly understands the history of England, and our peculiar relations with 
Spain, during the Elizabethan-Jacobite period, till he has made himself master of 
both the narrative and the epistolary portions of this great work.”"—Zdinburyh Daily 
Review, 


Next week, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 23s. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


A RECORD OF TRAVEL IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES DURING 
1366-7. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 
By CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 


THE SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., 


ON VARIOUS QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC POLICY. 
Edited by PROFESSOR ROGERS. 
With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

“Mr. Bright's speeches will always deserve to be studied as an apprenticeship to 
popular and parliamentary oratory.”"—Daily News, 

“While nothing could be more practical than the substratum of hard facts on 
which all his speeches rest, they contain passages that, for simple pathos, for elo- 
quence at once impassioned and chaste, will compare with the best in the literature 
of English oratory.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“They are eminently interesting, eminently instructive, and eminently useful as 
models of efficient oratory.”"—Val/ Mall Gazette. 

“ Without exception they are models of clear and persuasive statement. His 
happy quotations, his occasional use of quaint archaic phrases, and, above all, the 
graceful vigour of his ordinary language, prove that Mr. Bright has mastered the 
resources of his mother tongue.”"—Saturday Review, 


THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 
WENTWORTH GRANGE. 


A Christmas Book for Children. 
By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. Illustrated by ARTHUR HUGHES. 
Small 4to, gilt top, 9s. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION OF GOLDSMITH’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS. 


With Biographical Essay. By Professor MAssON, 
Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. 


AT 


[Vert week. 


SIXTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1869. A 


Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the States and Sovereigns of 
the Civilized World, Forming a Manual for Politicians and Merchants. By 
FREDERICK MARTIN, Crown 8yo, 10s 6d, (Early in November. 


“REALMAH.” By the Author of “Friends in 


Council.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Un a few days. 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. With Coloured Frontis- 


piece and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


The DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of the “ Heir 
of Redclyffe.”. New Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Ilus- 
trations, crown S8vo, 6s, [This day. 


HEARTSEASE. By the Author of the “ Heir of 
Redclyffe.”. New Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Iilustra- 
tions, crown S8yo, 6s. [This day. 


The TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy Chain. By 
the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” New Edition, with Coloured Frontis- 
piece and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. [This day. 


The LANCES of LYNWOOD. 


Illustrations, By the Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
feap. Svo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. 


The HEROES: with Coloured Illustrations. Greek 
Fairy Tales for my Children, By Professor KINGSLEY. New Edition, extra 
feap, 8yo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d, (This day. 


The LIFE and TIMES of St. BERNARD, Abbot of 


Clairvaux, A.D, 1091-1153, By J. C. Morison. New and revised Edition. 
Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. This day. 


With Coloured 
New Edition, extra 
(This day. 











f THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


The attention of Candidates, Election Agents, and Politicians of ere 
solicited to the two following Works :— = : oe en 
The First, for use prior to and during the Election ; ang 
The Second, as a Permanent Record of the Entire Result 
No. L—Price 2s 6d. 
’ 

STANFORD'S GUIDE MAP to the CONSTITUENCIES of 
ENGLAND and WALES, IRELAND, and SCOTLAND: showing all the 
Counties, Divisions of Counties, Parliamentary Boroughs, and Universi. 


ties; with the alterations and additions according to “The Re i 
ppt , b cording % € epresentationr 
the People Act, 1867-68," and the number of the Mem ers fore ich Constituency. 





ry class is 





This Map may be used with great interest, to mark the Results of the Elect’on 
during its progress, by colouring with a blue or yellow pencil the squares enclosing 
the County names, or the circles denoting the Towns, according to the polities if 
the prevailing party returning each Member. ” 

It will be accompanied by a Register of the Candidates for all the Consti i 

‘It | be ; t h ates for al astituencies 
distinguishing the Old Members standing for their former seats; also Old Mae 
standing for other seats; and Candidates who were not Members of the last Parlia- 
ment. The party to which each candidate is reputed to belong is also denoted: as 
well as the number of Members to be returned, and the total population, ae 

This Register is printed on writing paper for noting alterations, and re i 

s i alterations, ecordin, 
result of the Polling. ‘ 6 the 
No.IL—Price 3s 6d. 

The RESULTS of the GENERAL ELECTION, 1868, DISPLAYED at ONE VIEW 


STANFORD'S GUIDE MAP of the CONSTITUENCIES, printed 


in Party Colours to exhibit at a glance the Politics of the prevailing party 
returning each Member: and also the Distribution of the two great Political 
Parties throughout the United Kingdom. 
It will be accompanied by a Complete List of all the Candidates who went to the 
Poll, distinguishing the politics of each, and the numbers polled. 
Nos, I. and II. will be supplied to Subscribers for 5s, 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 











NEW POEM by Mr, ROBERT BROWNING. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
By Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 
In Four Monthly Volumes, feap. 8vo. Vol. I. on December Ist. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 





POSTHUMOUS WORK by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Nearly ready, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 15s. 
PASSAGES FROM THE AMERICAN NOTE 
BOOKS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 





Just published, with 415 Illustrations, 2 vols, imp. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
42s, 


HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. 
Translated by F. E. BUNNeETT, Translator of Grimm's * Life of Michael Angelo,” &. 
SMITIT, ELDER, and CoO. 


Nearly ready, feap. 8vo, limp cloth. 
y Tt Hey * am Pl 
THE SURE RESTING-PLACE. 
BEING SELECTED SAYINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, ARRANGED 
AS A MANUAL OF FAITH AND PRACTICE, 
By the C.mpiler of “The Divine Teacher.” 








London : 





Fourth Thousand, feap, 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 23 6d. 
THE DIVINE TEACHER. 
BEING THE RECORDED SAYINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, DURING 
HIS MINISTRY ON EARTH. 
With Index. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 








NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8yo, 7s 6d each. 


M R. 


Ready this day. 
THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON, ESQ. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
THE HISTORY OF SAMUEL TITMARSH, Axp 
THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





NEW NOVEL by ITOLME LEE, 
Now ready, post Svo. 
CONTRAST; or, THE SCHOOLFELLOWS. 
By HOLME LEE, Author of “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” &e. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Cv. 





“One of the best contributions in our literature towards a vivid, intelligent, and ma cael 
worthy knowledge of European interests, and thoughts, and feelings, during the Now ready, post 8vo, 6s. 
iitmin neh th hina. A STORY OF TWO COUSINS. 

eee By Lady EMILY PONSONBY. 
MACMILLAN and CUO., London. London: SMITH, ELDER, and CoO. 
— 








LonboN: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 13 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SrecraToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforosaid, Saturday, Uctuber 31, 1369. 








